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PREFACE. 



A CLERGYMAN, I conceive, has no right to 
avail himself of any temporary excitement, 
except for the purpose of enforcing or elucidating 
some permanent principle; he has no right to 
pass by any which he beUeves may minister to 
that end. To preach upon the ^Crystal Palace 
question^ for the sake of adding one voice more to 
those who defend or who attack the measure which 
the directors of the Company have proposed, would 
have seemed to me a grievous abuse of my office 
and of the Sabbath-day. To use the controversy 
which that question has awakened as a means of 
urging my hearers to a more serious examination 
of the nature of the institution which they and 
their fathers have observed — to make the charges 
which are brought against others a reason for 
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asking ourselves how far our customary notions 
and practice are in accordance with its character 
and its object — seemed to me a duty which I could 
not safely neglect. It is a very painful thing 
to find ourselves at variance with those whose 
judgment and sincerity we wish to revere; but if 
we find from Scripture that the opinions which 
the rehgious public, in different periods, have 
formed on this subject, involve very serious moral 
and theological errors, the fear of differing with 
the good men around us is over-balanced by the 
greater fear of being at issue with the authority of 
the Lord of the Sabbath-day, — of Him by whose 
sentence they and we must be judged. If one 
person is led by the Sermons I am putting forth 
on this subject, to reverence a day which he 
has been used to dislike or to scorn, and to 
receive it and the book which testifies of it as the 
pledge of God's love for him and for the world, I 
shall have abundant compensation for any hard 
words which I may hear from those whose favour- 
able opinion I should rejoice to win, if it could be 
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obtained by some smaller sacrifice than that of 
truth and honesty. 

The more serious excitement produced by the 
funeral of the Duke of Wellington should not, I 
think, be suffered to evaporate in a vague feeUng 
about the vanity or fragility of human greatness. 
T have endeavoured to show, in the sermon 
preached the Sunday after that event, that the 
greatness we deplore was not vain but substantial, 
and that the national unity which for that one 
day was reaUzed, ought not to be fragile, since all 
morality and faith will perish when it perishes. 

The fifth sermon in the volume was one of a 
course of weekly lectures dehvered at the Church of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields during the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851. The subjects were selected, with 
much judgment, by the Vicar, for the purpose of 
connecting the thoughts respecting human skill 
and the fellowship of different nations which 
the Exhibition awakened, with the laws of God's 
universe, and with those which bind races and 
men together. The one upon which I preached 
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was destined for a gentleman whose accurate and 
comprehensive knowledge of history would have 
enabled him to do it signal justice. When I was 
invited to be his substitute^ I despaired of giving 
students the kind of help which they might 
have expected from him. I contented myself 
with pointing out a few diflSculties which, judging 
from my own experience, I thought were likely to 
distress them, and with explaining how I believed 
the Divine book had anticipated and resolved 
them. 



London, December y 1852. , 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT SABBATH. 



Preached at Idnooln's Inn^ Oct. 81, 1852. 



ExoBUS XX. 9 — 11 : Remernber the SdbhcUh day, to heep it holy. 
Six days thou ahaU lahoWf a/nd do all thy work, hut the seventh 
day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy Qod ; in it thou shcdt not 
do a/ny work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy 
man-servant, nor thy maid-serva/ivt, nor thy catUe, that is 
Toithin thy gates : For in six days the Lord made heaven a/nd 
earth, the sea, a/nd all that in them is, and rested the Sahbath 
day; wherefore the Lord blessed the Saibbath day, and 
haUowed it. 

T/^OU cannot be ignorant that the mmds of many 
■*■ people in this city, I suppose in the country 
generally, are much excited by the opinion, that a 
company, apparently formed for a usefiil and benevo- 
lent purpose, is projecting an outrage on the sacred- 
nessofthe Sabbath-day. Meetings are summoned 
to protest against the anticipated crime ; resolutions 
are passed, declaring the very existence of the 
nation to be in danger ; above all, we, the clergy, 
are conjured, in documents privately and publicly 
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2 THE OLD TESTAMENT SABBATH. [SERM. 

circulated, if we value our own souls, and the souls 
of those who hear us, to testify that the law of 
God must not be set aside upon any pleas of tem- 
porary expediency. If I thought that the design 
which has called forth these fears and denuncia- 
tions were as mischievous and evil as it is repre- 
sented to be, I might not, perhaps, have felt myself 
bound to tell you so ; for there are many immea- 
surably more powerfiil voices raised to enforce that 
conviction, and I fancy that a cause suffers, in the 
judgment of an educated congregation at least, 
from the perpetual repetition of arguments and 
declamations in support of it. They suspect that 
there must be some reasonable cry on the other 
side which we wish to drown ; they ask whether 
the habit of agitating our own minds and the minds 
of our hearers, upon particular topics, is favourable 
to moral health and tends to promote a Sabbatical 
temper; they are apt to think that we magnify 
enormously those errors to which we are not prone, 
and proportionably diminish others which lie close 
to ourselves, and in which we have a grievous 
share. After telling you very recently, that our 
first duty is to set right our own tasks and occu- 
pations, to see that we are pursuing them in a way 
to glorify God and benefit our brethren, I should 



1.] REASONS FOR PREACHING. 3 

have hesitated before I turned aside^ to pronounce 
a censure — ^however I might have thought it to be 
deserved — ^upon persons with whom we are not 
directly connected^ and whom a great part of the 
rehgious world have already condemned. But 
ministers of the Gospel who, like myself, after re- 
flecting earnestly upon the subject, cannot persuade 
themselves that the course which has been taken by 
those who have commenced and are carrying for- 
ward this agitation is a wise or a just one, ought, 
I think, to obey the call which has been made 
to them, without demurring to the authority from 
which it proceeds, and frankly to declare, why they 
look upon the Sabbath day as the most precious, 
blessed, and divine of all institutions, and why, 
because they hold that faith, they dare not take 
this popular method of enforcing its claims. 

That I may not deceive you, or obtain any credit 
which I do not deserve, from those who hold what 
are called latitudinarian notions upon the subject, 
I will say at once, that I regard Scripture as the 
right and safe guide of our judgments on every 
moral question ; that I believe its help will not fail 
us in any case if we seek for it; that I would never 
at any time (certainly not on this subject) set up 
the New Testament against the Old, which it 

B 2 



4 THE OLD TESTAMENT SABBATH. [SERM. 

illustrates, vindicates, fiilfils; that I reverence the 
Christian Sabbath, not for its unlikeness to the 
Jewish, but as the interpretation and consumma- 
tion of it ; that I desire no substitution of foreign 
habits, Protestant or Bomish, for those which have 
prevailed in England, but believe that we should 
suffer an incalculable loss by the exchange ; that I 
participate in the fear that such a calamity may be 
in store for us ; and that I dislike the present violent 
excitement, among other reasons, because it seems 
likely to produce the evil which it seeks to avert. 

I see in this tumult, plentiful causes for imme- 
diate sorrow, because I am sure it will lead a number 
to fancy that they can make amends for habitual in- 
difference to the weightier matters of the Law, by 
their zeal in this] and will produce a bitter diaUke of 
the Sabbath, and great scorn of all religious profes- 
sion among our fellow-countrymen of the working- 
class, who will fancy that all religious institutions 
and rehgious men are in conspiracy against them. 
But I see in it ultimate reasons for hope, — because I 
trust it will compel a more thorough examination of 
the whole subject. If that examination is faithfiilly 
undertaken, it will clear all our minds of many 
loose notions ; it will, I am convinced, issue in the 
discovery, that a gift which some would make an 
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excuse for harshness and self-exaltation — which 
some would throw aside^ as worthless and worn* 
out — ^is, in truth, one of those which most attests 
the love of God to all His creatures, and one 
which they will prize most, when they are taught 
most to love Him, and to love each other. I have 
taken the fourth commandment for my text to-day, 
because I mean to speak exclusively of the Jewish 
Sabbath, though not exclusively of that which the 
Old Testament tells us respecting it. Next Sun- 
day, if God permit, I will try to investigate the 
origin and history of the Christian Sabbath; I 
would wish to employ a third discourse in con- 
sidering the application of the principles brought 
out in the two former, to the circumstances of 
our own country and our own time. May God 
grant that His Holy Spirit — ^the Spirit of Peace 
— ^who can alone enable us to enter into His rest, 
or can keep us from distracting His Church, and 
wounding the consciences of our brethren, may 
dwell both with the speaker and the hearers, — 
teaching them to perceive what things they ought 
to do, and giving them grace and power faithfully 
to fulfil the same. 

I. The first word of the fourth commandment 
reminds us that the Sabbath-day was already 
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established among the Israelites when the Law 
was delivered on Sinai. That Law created nothing. 
It preserved and enforced that, which God had 
already taught His people by another method than 
that of formal decrees to observe. All divines 
have insisted — would to God they would not only 
insist in words, but recollect habitually — ^that the 
Sabbath-day does not stand upon an enactment, 
any more than marriage does, any more than the 
reverence of fathers does, — but that it is a primary 
institution of humanity, a part of God's divine and 
original order, having its foundation in His own 
nature, and therefore, in the nature of the creature 
whom He has formed in His image. I do not 
stop to prove this point now. I have often tried 
to show you, that the whole Scripture is a discovery 
and revelation to us, of the laws according to which 
God has made the universe and made man. I am 
merely affirming that this is the doctrine which is 
asserted and implied in the word ' remember / 
a doctaine which those whp differ from me most 
in some of my conclusions, will not, I should 
suppose, be inclined to dispute. For it is thus 
we understand, how the words of the command- 
ment are connected with the words in the Book 
of Genesis, respecting the Creation. It is thus 
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we see why the Israelites were taught^ before they 
came near the burning mountain^ that they were 
to gather manna on the six days, and to expect 
none on the seventh. It is thus that the Sabbath- 
day is brought into connexion with all that are 
sometimes called the moral precepts of the Law, 
and receives a part of their sacredness, not bqing 
separated from them as a mere formal and positive 
ordinance for a peculiar people. It is thus, also, 
that the office of a peculiar people is clearly under- 
stood and set forth. The Jews, as I have so often 
pointed out to you, while lecturing on the Old Testa- 
ment, were called out of all nations, to be a witness 
of that which is true for all nations— were made 
exclusive, that they might protest against the ex- 
clusiveness into which those necessarily fell who 
had a separate God over each district and each oc- 
cupation, — were formed into a society fenced round 
with rigid rules and ordinances, that they might 
testify of Him who is at the foundation of all 
society, who alone prevents it from being torn into 
fragments. If there was a great, primary, eternal 
distinction grounded in the Being of God Himself, 
to be expressed in the order of man's life, to 
regulate his thoughts, acts, purposes, it must be 
the especial function of a people whom He had 
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chosen as His witnesses^ to preserve this distinction 
— ^to preserve it as the most precious part of their 
own national economy. It would be one of the 
signs that would mark them out as different from 
all other people ; it would be one of the signs that 
would mark them out as the guides and teachers 
of all people. 

If I have spoken of that which existed before 
this commandment^ I have done so not to escape 
from the letter of it, but because the letter drove 
us beyond itself; because we could not interpret it 
without reference to other parts of the record 
which contains it. Most wiUingly do I go back 
to it, assured that every part of it deserves our 
fullest and deepest consideration. The word 
' hohfy which people in our day repeat as if 
they were quite sure that they knew what it 
means, and could assimie that every one else 
knew what it means, must, it seems to me, be 
interpreted by the Scripture itself, and not by 
any notions or practices of ours. The people of 
Israel were told that they were holy to the Lord, 
— ^that they were, as a body, consecrated to Him 
— ^that they existed to bear witness of Him 
to all the families of the earth. They could 
not separate the hohness of the Sabbath from the [ 
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holiness of the Nation. In recollecting that it 
was set apart^ they were to recollect that they were 
set apart. If ever one belief was to perish, the 
other must perish too. If one was revived, the 
other must revive with it.. Should they be led, 
by any false teaching or indulgence in evil courses, 
to doubt their own holiness as a nation, the attempt 
to enforce a holy Sabbath upon them would be 
impossible. A Sabbath might be enforced, but it 
would not be God^s. The reason which He gave 
for the institution would be inapplicable. A com- 
•mandment of man^s, not His, would be the found- 
ation of it. 

II. But the precept goes on : ^ Six days shalt 
thou labour, and do all that thou hast to do.' 
This is not a preliminary to the commandment, 
but an integral part of it. Work is enjoined, 
just as much as rest is enjoined. The Israelite 
was to feel that he was working because God 
bade him work, that that was a divine call- 
ing, that that was made holy by the Lord, and 
was holy to him. It is the. most utter per- 
version of this law — a perversion from which 
all others have, perhaps, begun — ^to separate 
those things which God has so wonderfiilly joined 
together, which He has so wonderfully distin- 
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gtdshed^ in the course of nature and in the Kingdom 
of Grace ; to treat the day of rest as if it were 
His, and the days of work as if they were man^s. 
All worldliness, all ungodUness, is involved in that 
doctrine. Six-sevenths of man^s time are delivered 
over to Mammon; one-seventh is graciously be- 
stowed upon God. So people believe that they 
are keeping His ordinances. And how much of our 
religious teaching countenances the delusion ! 

III. This commandment does not countenance 
it in the slightest degree, but strikes at the root of 
it. ' The seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord 
thy God ; in it thou shalt do no manner of work, 
thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy man- 
servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor the stranger that 
is within thy gates.^ Man^s sin has made work 
into a curse. God has redeemed and restored 
work into a blessing, by uniting it again to the 
rest, with which, in His divine original order, it 
was associated. He asserts this rest for all classes 
together, for the man-servant and the maid-servant, 
as well as the master. He declares, that by His 
holy ordinance all shall have rest who have work; 
that one impUes the other. It is sin to refuse the ^-^ 
one to any on whom you enforce the other. What \ 
an unspeakably gracious ordinance was this to 
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come forth amid thunders and lightnings^ and a 
burning fire ! One which brought all Israelites 
to the same level, which showed forth the Lord 
and God of all, caring for all, vindicating the same 
blessing for all, regarding the commonest life of 
every one as dear to Him, and a worthy subject 
of His government. And yet, there was need of 
the thunder and the lightning and the fire to 
enforce this decree, as much as that against idols, 
or that against murder ; for the same root of bit* 
terness in each man, the same hard selfishness, 
would lead to the continual violation of all three. 

IV. The Divine reason upon which this is 
grounded still lies behind. We are told often 
that the Sabbath is to be observed, simply because 
it is written in the 20th chapter of Exodus that it 
should be observed. Will those who say so read 
wMt is written in the 20th chapter of Exodus? 
Do they find there a mere arbitrary decree, with- 
out a reason given for it ? If they do, let them 
by all means adhere to that decree, and obey it as 
well as they can. But if they fiind God giving a 
reason for what He appoints, is it reverent to say, 
'we will take the precept without the reason; 
we will not apply ourselves to the consideration of 
that; we will not use it in determining any 
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12 THE OLD TESTAMENT SABBATH. [SBRM. 

cases which may come before ourselves V What, 
are we wiser than He? Do we know better 
what is good for us than He does ? Everything, 
I believe, will be found to turn upon this reason 
of the commandment, everything in its relation 
to the old world, everything in its relation to the 
new. God rests ; therefore He would have man 
rest. God works ; therefore He would have man 
work. Man cannot rest truly unless he remem- 
bers his relation to God who rests. Man cannot 
work truly, unless he remembers his relation to 
God who works. God created the world ; it is 
a finished work ; the order of it is established and 
abideth, and is very good. God is every day, and 
hour, and moment, carrying on a new and fresh 
creation, causing new grass to spring up, and trees 
to bud and blossom and bring forth fruit, and 
fishes ta multiply in the sea, and birds in the air, 
and beasts upon the ground, and new generations 
of men to appear, that they may replenish the 
earth and subdue it. Except you believe in the 
permanence of the order, you will be distracted 
and overwhelmed by the endless, exhaustless fecu&^ 
dity of the things around you, as well as by their 
continual decay. You will be lost in the infinite 
vicissitude, and trying to escape from it, you will 
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seize some of the fleeting and perishing objects 
before you, and try to refer all to them, or at 
least try to refer yourself to them, and so you 
will fall down and worship them. If you fix your 
mind upon the permanence of the order, and 
turn away your thoughts from the facts of change 
and growth which present themselves on every 
side, you will sink into the acknowledgment of a 
hard, fixed, decreeing fate which you may invest 
with what name you please, but which will not be 
the living God. The week, consisting of the day 
of rest and the days of work, wrought into the 
tissue of human Ufe, brings a harmony out. of 
that which would be else a mere discord, a weari- 
some, hopeless contradiction. In proportion as 
the ordinance is really kept, as we adhere to 
God's method of linking together work and rest, 
the harmony becomes a practical one. It does 
not stay as a dogma or theory outside of us, but 
penetrates our existence through and through, 
adjusting and uniting a man's highest contempla- 
tions with his most trifling daily acts. 

V. This is the law to which Christians appeal, 
when they say that they regard the Sabbath as a 
perpetual obligation. Of course they do not refer 
to the penal legislation of the Jewish people ; of 
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14 THE OLD TESTAMENT SABBATH. [sERM. 

course they believe that that belonged to con- 
ditions and circumstances which have passed away. 
No one, so far as I know, (I cannot answer for the 
early Puritan legislators in the North American 
States,) has supposed that a man is to be put to 
death for working or gathering sticks on the Sab- 
bath, or even that a fire is not to be hghted on it. 
He who does pot distinguish between Divine and 
eternal laws, and the pecuUar statutes which are 
ordained for men in a certain stage of society, and 
as dwelling in a certain locality, has read the books 
of Moses to very little profit, for no books bring out 
that distinction so strongly and vividly as they do ; 
none more carefully surround the particular enact- 
ment with minute accidents, which prove that it is 
not intended to be used where these accidents do not 
exist. It is quite possible that these penal decrees 
were only designed for the people while passing 
through the wilderness ; that they were adapted to 
the condition of a mixed and disorderly multitude on 
its march. At all events there is no allusion in the 
Prophets to them, though there is very frequent 
allusion to the moral and national blessings which 
would follow, if the Sabbath were kept according to 
its meaning and principle, and the degeneracy which 
had accompanied, or would accompany the abuse of it. 
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VI. Thus Isaiah says, in a passage of his 
fifty-eighth chapter, which is continually quoted, 
but the sense* and context of which I fear are 
often forgotten, 'If thou turn away thy foot 
from the Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on 
my holy* day, and call the Sabbath a delight, 
holy of the Lord and honourable, and shalt honour 
Him, not doing thine own ways, not finding thine 
own pleasure, nor speaking thine own words; then 
shalt thou delight thyself in the Lord, and feed 
thee with the heritage of Jacob thy father ; for the 
mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.' If you refer 
to the opening of this discourse, you will see that 
it is addressed to a people in a particularly self- 
righteous state, who fancied that they were keep- 
ing strictly the ordinances of God, who complained 
that when they fasted. He did not hear them, who 
aflSicted their souls, bowed down their heads as bul- 
rushes, and spread sackcloth under them. They 
are told that such services as these would never 
be acceptable to the Lord, for that in the day of 
their fast they found pleasure, and exacted all their 
labours ; that their duty was to loose the bands of 
wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, to let the 
oppressed go free, and to break every yoke. Then, 
it is said, will their light break forth as the morn- 
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16 THE OLD TESTAMENT SABBATH. [SEBM. 

ing^ and their health will spring forth speedily^ 
and their righteousness shall go before them^ and 
the glory of the Lord shall be their reward. 

How naturally does the allusion to the Sabbath 
come in here ! They had never understood its 
holiness^ its honourableness; what a witness it was 
bearing on behalf of the man-servant and the maid- 
servant, the poor and the needy. It had been to 
them a day of exacting labours, a day of self- 
seeking and self-indulgence; yes, even when they 
were turning it into a fast—into a hard service. It 
had been a day of strife and debate, of bitter rail- 
ing and fault-finding. All its glorious meaning had 
been lost, and therefore the people were none the 
better for it ; the moral tone of the nation was not 
raised by it. Oh ! if they did keep it in spirit 
and in truth, how different the case would be f 
What new knowledge would there be of the mind 
and will of God ! What a new hght in every 
palace and every hovel ! 

VII. So again, there are the well-known words 
of Jeremiah, in the 17th chapter of his prophecy : 
^ Hear ye the word of the Lord, ye kings of Judah. 
If ye diligently hearken to me, saith the Lord, to 
bring in no burdens through the gates of this city on 
the Sabbath-day, but hallow the Sabbath-day to do 
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no work therein; then shall this city remain for ever. 
But if ye will not hearken unto me to hallow the Sab- 
bath-day^ and not to bear a burden^ even entering 
into the gates of Jerusalem on the Sabbath-day^ 
then will I kindle a fire in the gates thereof, and it 
shall devour the palaces of Jerusalem, and it shall 
not be quenched/ A most terrible denunciation 
surely! And as it was spoken, so it came to pass. Do 
you think the punishment was for this simple act of 
carrying a burden on the Sabbath-day ? Those who 
do, can never have read the prophecy of JeremigJi ; 
they must not talk of following the Bible, for 
they do not know what the Bible contains. The 
prophecy points out a multitude of moral evils of 
which the princes and priests and prophets of 
Jerusalem were guilty. They were idolatrous, 
they were self-righteous, they were adulterous. 
These were the sins that were eating up the 
land, because they were eating up the hearts of 
those who dwelt in it. But here was an index 
of the temper which exhibited itself in so many 
ways. "When the great men insisted upon bur-; 
dens being carried through the gates on the 
Sabbath-day, they were robbing the poor man of 
rights which God had claimed for him : they 
showed that they did not believe that He who 
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was the common judge of prince and peasant^ was 
in the midst of them. This want of brotherly 
feelings this unbelief, and godlessness^ would as- 
suredly bring destruction upon that land^ for in 
them lie the seeds of destruction for all lands. 

VIII. Once more. In the 20th chapter of Ezekiel, 
when He answers an inquiry of the captive elders 
of Israel^ by reviewing the whole history of the 
nation^ we have the memorable words^ ^ I said I 
am the Lord your God. Walk in my statutes^ 
and keep my judgments ; and do them^ and hallow 
my Sabbaths^ and they shall be a sign between 
me and you that I am the Lord your God.' And 
then the complaint is made: ^They have not 
executed my judgments^ they have despised my 
statutes; they have polluted my Sabbaths^ and 
their eyes were after their fathers' idols.' Here 
the Sabbath is represented precisely as the fourth 
commandment represents it. It is the sign .or 
sacrament of the union of the unseen Lord to the 
nation. Tbe IsraeUtes polluted the Sabbath^ be- 
cause they did not receive it as such a sign or 
sacrament. They did not believe that they were 
in God's covenant. They did not like to retain 
Him in their knowledge. Their hearts went after 
their idols. They were seeking Gods of their 
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own. They were a divided, self-seekiug people ; 
therefore the Sabbaths^ like any other witness of a 
loving and gracious presence, had become worthless 
in their eyes. 

IX. There are other passages, very awful pas- 
sages, to be found in these Prophets, which I 
must not pass over, though I have not time to 
dwell upon them. They, too, are connected with 
prognostics of coming overthrow. Their force is 
not exhausted by the events which attested their 
truth. They are such as these : ^ Your Sabbaths 
and your appointed feasts my soul hateth. I am 
weary to bear them. When ye make many 
prayers, I will not hear you. Your hands are 
full of blood. Wash you. Make you clean. Put 
away the evil of your doings from among you. 
Cease to do evil. Learn to do well. Judge 
the fatherless, plead for the widow, relieve the 
oppressed.' I wish you to remember that thes^ 
words were uttered by the men who loved the 
Sabbath most, who were most eager for the true 
observance of it ; who were uttering, as we believe, 
God's own judgment respecting it. They at least 
show us, if we had no other and higher guide, 
that there are evils tp be guarded against as 
fearful as those which we are told in tracts and 
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handbills will draw down the Divine vengeance 
upon cities and kingdoms. 

X. It is not wonderful that the Jews, after 
the captivity, as they had been schooled by a long 
discipline into an understanding of the meaning of 
the second commandment, so had learnt also to 
appreciate in some degree the worth of the fourth. 
Nehemiah, the brave and noble-hearted reformer 
of the fallen city, speaks frequently and with great 
emphasis of the Sabbath, as a gift of God which 
their fathers had lightly esteemed, and which the 
new generation was bound most fondly to cherish. 
The self-same holy and godly inspiration which 
led him to put down the oppressions of the nobles, 
who had sold their brethren for their debts, led 
him to assert the sanctity of the law, which was 
the common protector of all classes, the sign that 
his people was indeed the people of God. There 
is nothing sadder or more instructive than to 
observe the way in which the words and acts of 
him and of his fellow-labourers were abused 
by the Jews who lived between their age and 
our Lord^s nativity. There was a brilliant period, 
indeed, in that interval, when reverence for the 
law and the covenant of^ their fathers and the 
blessed signs of the nation^s calling, produced 
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deeds worthy of patriarchs and judges and kings. 
When the little band of Maccabsean patriots rose 
against the Syrian oppressor who defiled their 
temple, corrupted their sacred books, and wished 
to force upon them the abominations of idol 
worship, — when, undismayed by his power and by 
the apostasy of their own priests, they bade him 
defiance in the name of the Lord of Hosts, and 
showed how paltry his strength was by the 
side of their weakness, — proof was given that 
the living God was not less ruling His land, 
and fighting for it, than in the days when the 
voice of prophets was heard and acknowleged as 
His voice. But, after that glorious outburst, there 
caqELe an age of seeming godliness, of real unbelief; 
an age when thei:e was talking and debating 
without end about the meaning and character of 
the law, the relative worth of its different precepts, 
the modes in which it was to be observed ; but 
when it was regarded merely as a law contained 
in a book, not as one coming forth frouL the 
mouth of the Lord of Hosts; when those who 
copied it out most careftdly, and took most pains 
in inscribing its letters upon their garments, did 
not love it, did not carry it in their hearts, but 
felt its commands as a burden, a slight portion of 
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which, with many aUeviations, they were to cany 
themselves, but which they were to lay with all 
its weight on the shoulders of others. In that 
most dark and heartless period, the open crimen 
of which are recorded in the narrative of the . 
Jewish historian, the secret radical disease of which 
was to be laid bare when the Lord Himself came 
suddenly to His temple, — ^in this time practices, 
and rules, and maxims, and penalties respecting 
the observance of the Sabbath, were accumulating 
every day; the ingenuity of each Rabbi was 
tasked to discover new ones. In that time the 
Sabbath itself, all its human graciousness^ all its 
divine reasonableness, were becoming each day 
more utterly obscured. 

XI. You know that these statements do not rest 
upon any inferences of mine. You know that 
they all rest upon His words, who spake as never 
man spake. He said that He came not to destroy 
the law, but to fulfil. And in order that He 
might fulfil it, in order that He might bring 
out its meaning and righteousness, all those 
cobwebs which the spiders of the Babbmical 
schools had spun, must be cut through. Have 
you ever considered how very large a portion of 
the acts and words of our Lord, recorded in all 
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the four Gospels^ bear upon this subject of the 
Sabbath-day? Have you ever considered that 
these words and acts were those which most drew 
down upon Him the wrath of His greatest enemies ? 
Have you ever observed that His sternest denun- 
ciations against the Pharisees refer to the objec- 
tions which they raised against this part of his 
condiict ? Do you remember that the one time 
when He is said to have looked round upon them 
with anger^ was when they objected to His healing 
the man with the withered hand upon the Sabbath- 
day? Do you think that all this time He was 
merely relaxing the severity of Rabbinical pre- 
cepts^ merely estabHshing one case in which the 
fourth commandment might be construed less 
strictly than the Jews of that day supposed that it 
could ? Do you not think that in this, as in every 
case. He was doing what He said He came to do, 
fulfilling the law, exhibiting the inmost intent of 
the divine day? 

XII. On one occasion the ruler of the syna-> 
gogue answered with indignation, because Jesus had 
healed on the Sabbath-day : ^ There are six days 
on which men ought to work ; in them, therefore, 
come and be healed, and not on the Sabbath day.' 
Was it not a reasonable suggestion ? Supposing 
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it was a justifiable things a thing not absolutely to 
be prohibited^ that men should be cured upon that 
day, was it not .better to abstain — ^better to set an 
example of adherence to a customary rule, than to 
risk the probabihty of diminishing the popular 
reverence, by breaking through it? Certainly, 
most of us would have said so; certainly, this 
would be the opinion of the reUgious world in our 
day, as it was of the religious world in that day. 
He who was the object of the hatred of 
that world. He who knew what was in man. 
He who knew the mind of the Father, thought 
otherwise. According to His judgment. He was 
carrying out the very purpose of the Sabbath 
when He healed on that day. He was proclaim- 
ing it to be a day of healing and of blessing to the 
weary, heavy-laden children of earth; He was 
declaring that they were not children merely of 
earth, but children of His Father in heaven, 
those whom He was inviting to do His work and 
to share His rest. He was claiming those as heirs 
of the covenant with Abraham whom the Phari- 
sees were casting out as vile, — treating as unfit 
for contact with them. He was showing that the 
I'elief of bodily sufferings and calamities, of suffer- 
ings which the Pharisees, in their affected regard 
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for the soul, treated as lying beyond the sphere of 
religion, was the most eflfectual witness which 
could be borne of a spiritual deliverer. You will 
see, I am sure, when I quote our Lord^s words, 
that I am not putting into them a meaning of mine, 
that they express all I have said with Divine might 
^d clearness : — ^ The Lord then answered him 
and said. Thou hypocrite; doth not each one of 
you on the Sabbath loose his ox or his ass from 
his stall, and lead him away to watering ? And 
ought not this woman, being a daughter of 
Abraham, whom Satan hath bound, lo these 
eighteen years, be loosed from this bond on the 
Sabbath-day V 

XIII. This is one of those great practical argu- 
ments, so simple in its form, so profound and so vari- 
ous in its application to the deceits of the human 
heart, by which He showed that the exceptions 
which they made, and were obliged to make, from 
the formal nde of not working, were made in favour 
of themselves ; and that the rigour which they were 
trying to enforce upon others, destroyed the very 
principle and object of the divine ordinance. 
There is another dispute of His with the Pharisees, 
recorded especially by St. Mark, which connects 
their thoughts on this subject with the feelings 
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which led them to reject Him. The Sabbath was 
made for man^ He says^ not man for the Sabbath ; 
^ therefore^ the Son of man is Lord also of the Sab- 
bath-day/ The religious teachers of the Jews did 
not believe that Ood had made the Sabbath for man. 
They looked upon Him as a distant Being, who 
had made statutes and decrees for His creaturef; 
not as one who had formed them in His own 
image, and established between them and Him an 
eternal bond, which the sin of man was concealing 
— ^which He was seeking to make manifest. The 
claim of Jesus to be the Son of man and 
the Son of God, was therefore, in their judgment, 
horrible blasphemy. The Sabbath, which they 
used to create a separation between the children 
and their Father in heaven, Jesus asserted to be 
a pledge of their union, of his desire to be recon- 
ciled with them. He, as the Mediator, declared 
Himself to be the Lord of it, and proved Himself 
to be so by turning what they made a curse into a 
blessing. 

XIV. St. John carries us a step further in the 
history of these discourses. "When the Jews ac- 
cused Jesus of healing the sick man at the pool of 
Bethesda on the Sabbath-day, He said, ' My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.^ They were start- 
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ling words, and the Jews were startled by them. 
^ He has not only broken the Sabbath,' they said, 
^ but has called God His Father, making Himself 
equal with God/ Nor did he evade the charge. 
His language was only justifiable on the supposi- 
tion that He was, and ever had been, the Son of 
God ; that He haid taken flesh to show forth His 
Father's mind, to exhibit the true idea of His rest 
and His work ; to enable His adopted children to 
rest and work as He does. 

Here is the fulfilment of the fourth command- 
ment. Christ, the minister of the circumcision, to 
accomplish the promises made to the fathers, asserts 
the true glory of the Sabbath-day, in asserting 
the mystery of His own relation to God and to 
His creatures. Christ, the author of the New 
Testament, prepares the way for the New Sabbath, 
which is the expression of God's accomplished 
work in man's redemption, of His divine rest in the 
well-bdoved Son. 
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Hebbewb iv. 11 : Let im labour tJierefore to enter into thcU rest, 
lest cmy man fall after the same example of unbelief. 

T^HE phrase ' Labour to enter into rest/ sounds 
strangely. Yet we cannot say that our trans- 
lators have perverted or exaggerated the contrast 
which was in the mind of the writer. No word can 
express more energy and effort than the one he 
has used. And it is quite in harmony with the 
argument of the whole chapter, even of the whole 
epistle. He attributes to his countrymen, in former 
days and in his own, a moral and spiritual torpor. 
That, he treats as the cause of their not entering 
into rest. They have a sluggish unbelief in that 
which God has revealed to them respecting himself 
and them; therefore they are unfixed, fluctuating, 
restless. Belief and Rest he treats as kindred and 
inseparable ideas. But as Belief is, according to 
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Him, the living state of a moral and spiritual being, 
he connects Rest also with the life of all thoughts 
and affections, not with their death. 

The allusions in this chapter, as well as in the 
last, to the Jewish Sabbath, are very marked and 

. obvious. " One speaks in a certain place of the 
seventh day on this wise : ^ And God did rest the 
seventh day from all his works.^ ' This the writer 
represents as the ground of a call to man to rest from 
his own works. Then he quotes the 95th Psalm, 
as evidence that the call was not obeyed by a 
number of those to whom it was addressed. It 
was in vain that nature beckoned them to rest, in 
vain^ that an express decree interpreted and con- 
firmed its voice. There was that in them which 
reftised rest, which made rest impossible. There 
could be no Sabbath keeping for them, though the 
Sabbath-day might be the most fundamental of all 
their institutions, nay, the one of which they 
boasted most. 

The Jews might indeed say, ^ God gave us the 
blessing of this institution, when He brought us 
into Canaan. That was always held forth to our 
fathers as a place of rest for which the weariness 

. and sore travail of the wilderness were to prepare 
them.^ No doubt there was warrant for this view 
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of the case. The fourth commandment^ when 
the law was repeated^ referred directly to their 
redemption from Egypt, as one principal part of 
its meaning. No doubt the unbelief of the people 
in the redemption that had been wrought out for 
them, their distrust of the promise that they 
should be able, in the strength of Gk>d, to conquer 
the sons of Anak, and to possess the cities that 
were high and walled up to heaven — ^was the cause 
of their murmuring, their cowardice, their restless- 
ness^ their punishment. No doubt the actual 
triumphs of Joshua were a confutation of their 
unbelief, a proof that Moses and the Sabbath*- 
day had declared a truth, and not a he. But the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews reminds 
them that the IsraeUtes had already entered into 
the land which Joshua won for them, when David 
spoke of their hardening their hearts and not 
entering into rest. There must, therefore, he 
says, be a diflferent rest than this for the people of 
God. Rest in Canaan, does not fulfil the idea 
of the fourth commandment; that points to a 
resting of man in Grod. 

There are those who discover in the .frequent 
allusions to another day, which occur in this 
chapter, the announcement or prognostic of a new 
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Christian Sabbath^ of the first day as intended 
to displace the seventh. I cannot say that 
this thought was not present to the mind of 
the writer. Very possibly it may have been. 
But I dare not build any conclusion upon so 
uncertain an hypothesis. An institution which 
has lasted for eighteen centuries in the most 
civilized parts of the universe^ which has been 
preserved amidst all differences of customs^ lan- 
guages^ opinions^ among races and churches which 
have been slaying and anathematizing each other^ 
cannot rest upon the doubtful construction of one 
passage^ or of twenty. And I believe the Epistle 
to the Hebrews explains to us the origin and 
history of that new Sabbath much more effec- 
tually and satisfactorily by the great general 
principles which it brings to light and enforces^ 
than it could possibly do by any special language 
of this kind^ the force of which critics and not 
wayfarers must detect. 

The gi'cat object of the epistle, I conceive, as I 
had occasion to point out several years ago in this 
place, is to bring forth the reason and ground of 
those institutions which the Jews had accepted as 
mere formal ordinances belonging to their race, with 
the view of preparing them for events, now dose at 
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hand^ which would shake their national polity to 
its centre^ and would utterly destroy it unless there 
were in it a divine and universal substance. Setting 
this object before him, he devotes himself to the 
task of showing that a Son of God and a Son of 
man, a Mediator between Ood and man, was 
impUed in all the history and institutions of his 
country; that such a person had now been mani- 
fested; that His character and work would be 
attested by the dissolution of the framework of the 
Jewish commonwealth; but that a divine and 
universal commonwealth, which had been implied 
in that, and for which it had been the prepara- 
tion, would be presented to the world when it 
disappeared. As part of this doctrine, the most 
essential part of it, he dwells upon the fact that 
Christ had actually presented the full and perfect 
sacrifice which alone could satisfy the mind of 
God or the mind of man ; that God, in raising 
Him from the dead, and so affirming Him to be 
His well-beloved Son, had witnessed that the 
conflict was accomplished ; that peace was esta- 
blished between earth and heaven ; that God could 
rest in the perfect image of His creature, which 
was shown forth in the crucified Man ; that men 
could rest in the perfect image of God, which He 
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had shown forth in the same Person. Here was 
that rest of God which He affirmed to be more 
perfect than that with which He looked upon the 
universe on the seventh day. Here was that rest 
into which he invited Hebrews, because they were 
men^ to enter. 

I conceive^ brethren^ that the Jew has the best 
possible right to say, ' If you stand upon edicts, 
you must adhere to the fourth commandment, 
according to what we know, and you know, to be 
the intention of it. You must keep the seventh 
day, or no day at all.^ I could not answer this 
ailment; I do not think anybody could. For 
what are hints and passages to a law given amongst 
thunders and lightnings, proceeding &om the 
mouth of God himself? But if, as I tried to show 
you last Sunday, that law, instead of being an 
arbitrary enactment, contains its own reason, draws 
our attention to it, will not allow us to forget it; 
if it was to this reason of the commandment that all 
prophets appealed, as explaining wherein the breach 
of it consisted, and what perils lay in the breach of 
it ; just as it was to this reason that our Lord ap- 
pealed when He was vindicating the true ob- 
servance of it from those who had utterly misun- 
derstood and perverted it; then I say that the 
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institution is not divine unless it carries out this 
reason^ embodies it, exhibits it, converts it from 
a mere idea into a fact, abandons its own acci- 
dents, so far as is necessary for the preservation 
of its eternal substance. The question at issue 
between us and the Jew respecting the Sab- 
bath, cannot be separated from the whole ques- 
tion which is at issue between us and them. 
If there has not come one into the world who has 
a right to the name of the Son of God and the 
Son of man, if God in Him has not reconciled the 
world unto Himself, if a complete sacrifice has not 
been oflFered for the sins of all mankind, if He who 
died on the cross has not gone into the holiest 
place, into the presence of God for us, and is not 
the perpetual high-priest between us and God, 
then assuredly our Sabbath day is a delusion be- 
cause our faith altogether is a delusion. 

But if all this is as we affirm it to be, then we 
are not evading the verbal force of the fourth 
commandment, when we make the day of our 
Lord's resurrection the Sabbath-day. That must, 
according to the Christendom hypothesis, explain, 
the mighty secret how it was possible for man to 
rest because God rests, for man to be holy because 
God is holy. That must show what the nature of 
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God's rest is, that it is the rest of complacency in 
an object worthy to be loved ; what man's rest is, 
that it is the rest of complacency in an object 
worthy to be loved. That must show that all 
work is holy so far as it begins and ends in this 
rest; unholy, so far as it is separated from this 
rest. 

The division of time then into the one day and 
the six days wanted no sentences of evangelists or 
apostles, no decrees of coimcils while the rulers 
of the world were still pagan, no decrees of 
monarchs after they became christianized, to call 
it into existence, or to stamp it with authority. It 
descended upon the Church like every other part of 
the history and economy of the chosen people. It 
was altered and transfigured like every other part 
of that old economy and history, by the revelation 
of Him who was its centre and corner-stone. If 
you would know any other causes which led to 
the adoption of it, you will not find them. On 
the contrary, you will find a great many motives 
and influences which might have led to the rejec- 
tion of it, which were frequently threatening that 
result. The Christian Churches at the commence- 
ment of the second century could no longer call 
Jerusalem their capital or mother city. The 
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apostles^ who had been a link to connect the old 
world with the new^ had passed away. A con- 
siderable section of those who formed the Jewish 
element in the Churchy disclaimed fellowship with 
their Gentile brethren, clung more tenaciously to 
the exclusive forms which had no longer any 
external hierarchy to support them ; consequently 
drove those who did not acknowledge themselves 
merely as part of the synagogue into an almost 
necessary reaction against it. A terrible insurrec- 
tion of the Jews in the reigns of Trajan and 
^adrian, made the separation still more sharp and 
decisive, for the followers of the new leader, the 
new Christ as they considered him, treated the 
followers of Jesus as their worst enemies. The 
effects of the conflict are visible in the writings of 
the Apologists of that age. Justin, who was bom 
in a village of Samaria, and brought into close 
contact with the Jews, shows how much he and his 
brother christians dreaded what he calls Sabbatizing, 
that is, falling into the customs of the old nation, 
and so losing the acknowledgment of their having 
been fulfilled in Christ. If such were the ten- 
dencies and fears of the most conspicuous members 
of the Christian Church at the time when it was 
coming forth as a united and spiritual kingdom in 
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the midst of the Roman world, you will see how 
wonderful a thing it was that the ancient ordinance 
which the Jews had made such a continual excuse 
for denouncing our Lord, nay, for conspiring 
against His life, should nevertheless have estabUshed 
itself among His devoted followers, and been 
received as one of the institutes of His kingdom. 
And yet so it was. No feelings, impressions^ 
natural prejudices, reasonable suspicions, anxiet;^ 
to avoid past dangers, inferences apparently follow* 
ing from the teaching of Christ and His apostles, 
could prevent an ordinance which might have 
seemed to be cast away among the ruins of the 
fallen city, or mixed with the ashes of the temple, 
from starting into new life, and moulding the 
whole time and order of modem society. It was 
not the edict of Milan, which Constantino pub- 
lished immediately after the victory that made 
him master of Rome, which determined the 
future character of his empire. That was only an 
edict of toleration, one which relieved the Christians 
from the persecutions which they had undergone 
under Diocletian, Maximian, and their colleagues. 
It was the decree which sanctioned the observance 
of Sunday, enrolling it among the festal days of 
the capital city, which really revolutionized the 
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state, and compelled the pagans to feel that their 
faith was fallen. For the emperor, probably 
almost without intending it — nay, while speaking 
of the day as Dies Soils — had adopted the resurrec- 
tion into the circle of men's habitual thoughts and 
acts. He had allowed the old Jewish distinction 
of work and rest, interpreted by the Gospel, to 
penetrate beneath all the days, unlucky or pro- 
pitious, which the augur or the pontifex had 
consecrated. 

When this same institution was proclaimed 
amongst our Gothic ancestors, it found, so at least 
we have been taught to believe, some forms which 
seemed to have anticipated it, and with which it 
could blend. But there is nothing more remark- 
able or worthy of being reflected upon, than the 
change which those primitive elements must have 
undergone when this new formative principle came 
in to disturb and re-organize them. The God whom 
the eye could not see or the ear hear, the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, claiming the day 
of the sun, the day of hght, as His day, and in 
virtue of that, claiming to rule each other day 
which had been devoted to the service of some 
separate divinity ; — the Father of the l^an, and in 
Him of all men, surmounting and reducing under 
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Himself all those gods of nature to whom men had 
been bowing down ; a God who cared for the serf 
and the bondsman^ acknowledged as the highest 
of all and yet the nearest of all, presiding over the 
daily tasks, appointing the needful and the gracious 
rest ; — consider how this must have translated the 
words of the preacher into reality — how it must 
have undermined idolatry, not by defacing idols, 
but by introducing another law and order in place 
of its incoherent medley of services and propitia- 
tions — ^how it must have helped to shape out a 
new Christendom society out of what seemed the 
rudest materials, out of what yet were the stones 
wherewith God designed to build His own Temple. 
These influences must not be attributed to any 
design or deliberate calculation in those who dif- 
Aised the Gospel amongst the barbarous nations, 
and brought them within the fold of the Church. - 
The Sunday was enjoined as other festivals were 
enjoined. The birth-days or dying-days of 
apostles and martyrs were fit subjects for the 
recollection and gratitude of those whom they had 
benefited by their words and lives. Holy men 
and women who had done services, or were 
thought to have done services, for particular places, 
soon obtamed the like honour. There were days 
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that celebrated the foundation of churches, the 
opening and blessing of wells, the discovery of 
relics. They mingled with traditional customs 
which could boast of a long heathen prescription. 
It was not to be expected that days which appealed 
to direct palpable associations, to cures wrought in 
the very neighbourhood, to gifts which every 
worshipper might hope to obtain, should not be 
cherished with especial fondness. The Sunday 
made no appeal to this kind of sympathy. It 
was comprehensive; it pointed to the invisible; 
it was a witness not for, but against, superstition 
and idolatry. That it should have maintained its 
ground through the middle ages, that its sanctity 
should have been acknowledged as high and 
transcendant, that it should have kept up the idea 
of the balance of work and rest when so many in- 
fluences were disturbing that balance, is not a fact 
which can be accounted for by Church legislation 
or priestly influence, far less by the terror of state 
enactments. All these did homage, sometimes will- 
ing, sometimes reluctant — occasionally judicious — 
often very awkward and undesirable — homage to a 
principle which they did not create and which 
they could help little to strengthen. 

The proof of this appears at the time of the 
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Reformation. The refonners appealed to the 
Bible as an authority which surmounted all eccle- 
dastical maxims and decrees. The Bible, they 
said^ contained a direct message from God to man, 
and proclaimed emancipation from those fetters 
which his own evil nature as well as the inven- 
tions of other men had bound .him with. Fes- 
tivals and fasts seemed to them a part of these 
fetters, checking the spirit of man in its ascent 
to God, substituting outward observances for 
inward faith. The question arose, 'Is not the 
Sunday one of these festivals ?* They could not 
answer ' No -/ they could not find any precept for 
observing it in the New Testament. The old law 
which fixed another day had, they thought, clearly 
been abrogated. Therefore, for the most part, the 
foreign reformers saw no principle upon which they 
could enjoin the observance of the Lord^s day. It 
must be left to every man's conscience; or the 
legislators of each nation must do what they found 
most convenient for the well-being of the state. 
These were the considerations which most directly 
and consciously influenced them. There was 
another, of which, I beheve, they were not equally 
aware, but which, I cannot doubt, operated upon 
them powerfully. Strongly as they believed and' 
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asserted that Christ^s sacrifice on the cross was 
made once for all^ and that no human sacrifices 
could render it more complete, they did not hold, 
practically at least, that it was a sacrifice for 
mankind, that the world was reconciled to God. 
A festival which proclaimed this, which bade all 
men everywhere to enter into God^s rest, which 
spoke of nations as holy, like the Jewish nation, 
had not its full significance for them. Individuals 
might enter into this rest on one day, or any day ; 
but why should there be a great levelling day 
which seemed to speak to the faithful and unfaith- 
ful, which seemed to declare that God was send- 
ing His spiritual grace like His rain, upon the 
just and upon the imjust, upon the good and 
upon the evil ? With all their desire to' preach 
a gospel in words to the most sinful and outcast, 
this was a kind of gospel which clashed with many 
of their strongest and most deeply-rooted feelings. 
And they were too honest and earnest to adhere 
to a mere shadow. They were sure that if the Sun- 
day were not a Sabbath accordiug to the divine 
sense of the word, it ought not to be put forth 
as a Sabbath in some earthly and artificial sense. 

There was one country, however, which adopted 
the doctrinal exclusiveness of the continental re- 
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formers, nay, exaggerated it; and yet which en- 
forced the observation of the Sunday with a strict- 
ness previously unknown. I can never speak 
without reverence of a people so manfiil and 
energetic as the Scotch Presbyterians have proved 
themselves to be in many periods of their history; 
or of the man from whom they derived so many 
of their best qualities ; or of the habits which he 
cultivated among them. It is impossible not to 
see that those habits grew out of the conviction 
that the laws and principles of Jewish life were 
to be severely and cautiously cherished as pledges 
of its divine covenant and calling by each Chris- 
tian people. Much of the old sanctity of the 
household, much of the solidity of that people^s cha- 
racter may be traced, I conceive, to this cause. But 
it cannot be denied that the method by which the 
Scotch Calvinists avoided the difficulty which the 
Genevan Calvinists had not been able to avoid, 
was a singular one. If the latter could not ex- 
plain to themselves the existence of a festival 
which appeared to be meant for all, when ac- 
cording to their theory it could only be realized 
and enjoyed by a few, the former cut the knot by 
making it 2^ fast. There was no harm in enforcing 
a penalty on the unregenerate. It was not incon- 
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sistent that, while putting themselves in all respects 
at the farthest distance from Bomish practices, they 
should have simply inverted the Romish view of this 
institution. They gained probably more than they 
lost. They secured a day which had a divine 
ground for its observance, though they made that 
day very different from what we should suppose 
it to be from the fourth commandment, from the 
prophets, from Christ. 

There was the same resemblance and the same 
difference between the Scotch and English prac- 
tice upon this subject as upon most others. 
Throughout our history we may trace a strong 
Jewish feeling, a Jewish belief in the position of 
the sovereign as called by God and responsible 
to Him, a Jewish sense of the dignity and holiness 
of the nation, a Jewish reverence for all institu- 
tions which could be referred to a divine authority. 
But our Reformation, conducted by our sovereigns, 
had been one which more asserted than any 
other the nation^s independence of papal autho- 
rity, which less disturbed than any other the order 
of society, civil or ecclesiastical, previously existing 
within the land. The effect of it was to vindicate 
for the Sunday its divine ground, its entire dis- 
tinctness from all days, however they might be 
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recommended for honour and celebration, which 
rested on a mere ecclesiastical appointment ; while 
at the same time it retained something of its 
original character. It was looked on as a day on 
which God was inviting his creatures to rest, a day 
which His ministers were to seize for the purpose 
of teaching them the grounds on which they 
might rest in Him, and worship Him; not in 
any respect as one of penance. This was the 
habit of the nation generally. There was a 
considerable minority of it, which inclined in 
this, as in most other respects, to the Scotch 
doctrine and practice. As the re-actionary and 
despotical tendencies of the two first Stuarts, 
their intense loathing of the habits which had 
grown up and established themselves in the 
country from which they sprung, their desire 
to fashion it anew after English models, and in 
many cases to interpret these models by French 
or Italian maxims and precedents, alarmed this 
portion of their subjects, and gave them a 
power which they had not previously possessed 
with the most thoughtful part of the nation ; so 
nothing supplied them with more righteous 
grounds of complaint than the wanton and 
arbitrary outrage which Charles, probably at the 
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instigation of Henrietta, though not without the 
concurrence of Laud, perpetrated on the Sabbath- 
day. The frantic notion of publishing a book of 
sports, and enjoining it to be read by royal 
authority, could only have the eflFect of driving 
the mind of the country into the most opposite 
direction, a direction not natural to it, and in 
which it was not likely to move evenly or con- 
sistently. 

The eflfects of that madness were more visible 
after the Restoration than even during the Com- 
monwealth. The court of Charles II., instead of 
adhering to the precedent of the previous reign, 
allowed, as you know, the most stringent act for 
enforcing the observance of the Simday which 
exists in our statute-book, to pass into a law. 
That was the age which set the great example of 
this kind of legislation ! Dissenters who desire 
the repetition of it in our day, must try to revive 
the spirit of the reign which passed the Conventicle 
and Five Mile Acts. Those who believe it is pos- 
sible to enforce morality and Christianity by 
penalties, may encourage themselves by reflecting 
what morality and Christianity produced these 
experiments, and were produced by them. But 
those who love the day of rest, which Grod has 
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provided for the man-servant and maid-servant, 
and who look upon the day of rest as emphatically 
the day which testifies of Him, will not wonder 
that, in an age when humanity and godliness were 
equally forgotten, the rich of the earth should have 
thought they might make amends to God for the 
blasphemies and falsehoods which they were daily 
committing by enforcing a parody of His decrees 
upon watermen and mechanics. 

Corruptio optimi pessima is a maxim of never- 
failing truth. I believe, brethren, we may claim 
for our country the best idea of the Sabbath-day 
which is to be found anywhere. Whether you 
agree with me or not, you should at least consider 
that we cannot abandon this idea without aban- 
doning much more. We cannot merely take the 
Sabbath-day of the Romanists. With it we must 
take the whole scheme and principle of Romish 
society ; the order of our life must be based upon 
an ecclesiastical arrangement. We cannot merely 
take the Sabbath-day of the German Protestants. 
With it we must take their conception of the 
entire separation between the faith of the Chris- 
tian and the ordinary economy of the world. We 
cannot merely take the Sabbath-day of the Scotch 
Presbyterian. With it we must take all that we 
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took from him* in the days when our Parliament 
accepted the Covenant, and the Westminster As- 
sembly re-organized our ecclesiastical government 
and our civil life. I would have you well weigh 
the sacrifices we should have to make of that 
which is most closely involved with our national 
and moral existence for generations, by any one of 
these experiments. But the greatest evil of all is, 
that not one of them can be sincere. We may 
counterfeit the habits of other men ; but they will 
never be ours. Our gaiety and our gravity will 
be both aUke affected. The one will not be inno- 
cent ; the other will be merely pharisaical. And 
this, I conceive, is oiir great danger. If we do 
not realize the true idea of the Sabbath, we shall 
have a compound of all the worst notions of it 
that can be gathered from all the ends of the 
earth, and those notions will be faithfully em- 
bodied in a most incoherent practice. A portion 
of our society will be just as lax as any people 
abroad; but they will carefully insist upon un- 
mitigated strictness &om their inferiors. Among 
them there will be brutal amusements, mixed 
vrith a kind of notion that they ought to be using 
the day to conciliate the favour of a Being who 
has no sympathy with them. And — saddest 
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spectacle of all — our reli^ous people themselves 
make it a day of excitement^ not of rest; of 
listening to popular preachers^ not of worshipping 
Gt>d ; a day painful to their domestics^ painful to 
their children ; not one which seems to leave any 
blessing upon themselves^ or to make the work of 
the week more holy and pure. 

Dear brethren^ these are our dangers. But, if 
we are aware of them, we may avoid them. We may 
say deliberately, with a fixed and solemn purpose, 
' It is not a day that is speaking to me, and bidding 
me rest. God is speaking to me through that 
day, and bidding me rest. He who can overcome 
the restlessness of my mind, as well as the dull- 
ness of it, is assuring me that He will. He who 
desires that I should have an inward and not 
merely an external peace, is Himself vouchsafing 
to bestow it upon me. I will therefore stretch 
out my heart to receive it. I will resist the im- 
pulses on the right hand and on the left, the 
bustle that disturbs the world, the bustle that 
more shamefully and profanely intrudes itself into 
the sanctuary : not because I want an ungodly 
and inhuman quietism, not because I think the 
business of the world dishonourable, not because I 
would shrink firom any controversies in which my 
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brethren are interested^ — but because I want a 
standing ground from which I may contemplate 
the things winch are passings truly^ that I may act 
in them faithfully/ 

In this way, we shall begin by degrees to enter 
into God^s rest, and so we shall begin also to do 
God^s work. But since that which is a rest for 
us, is a rest for all our brethren, — since Christ's 
resurrection testifies of God's reconciliation, not to 
us but to mankind, — since every one of our poor 
brethren is a fellow-heir with us of earth and of 
Heaven, — we shall feel that it is our business, in 
every way that we can, to make him a partaker of 
the blessings of the Sabbath, of its highest bless- 
ings as well as its lowest. How we may do this, 
is an inquiry upon which we should enter thought- 
fully and devoutly ; not taking for granted current 
maxims on the subject ; not wilfully or scornfully 
setting ourselves in opposition to them ; not per- 
mitting ourselves or any one else to thrust in cer- 
tain inferences from Scripture in place of its own 
direct statements: not appealing even to those 
statements, as if they at once decided questions in 
favour of our schemes, and against some course 
which may have been recommended by persons as 
good as ourselves, — ^but calmly, quietly, as in the 
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sight of Ood^ testing the application of each 
principle to each particular case^ knowing that no 
case can be out of the range of a principle, but 
always reasonably diffident of our own power of 
showing how the one governs the other. Above 
all, if we have this spirit, we shall not doubt 
that God must desire that His creatures, one and 
aU, should enter into His rest, and we shall 
confess that it is our own unbelief and hardness 
of heart which have excluded ourselves, and our 
fellow-men from the enjoyment of it. 
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Matt, xn., 7 : But if ye had hnovm what this meaneth, ' / roUl 
have mercy and not sacrifice,* ye would not liave condemned 
the guiltless, 

TTTHEN I was speaMng, two Sundays ago, of 
* * our Lord's acts on the Sabbath-day, and of 
His discoorses respecting it, I did not allude to 
the incident which called forth these words. I 
wished you to see how He himself interpreted His 
healing on that day, to be not the relaxation of 
the Jewish law, but the falfilment of it ; how He 
proved that the Pharisees were violating the letter 
of the rule, and justifiably violating it, for their 
own ends; how He daimed a right as the Son of 
man, to use it for the blessing of the sons of 
men ; how He declared that the works which the 
Father did on that day. He as the Son might do 
likewise. But I passed over the story of the 
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disciples ' walking through the corn-fields^ plucking 
the ears and rubbing them in their hands,' and the 
complaint of the Pharisees^ ' They do that which 
is not lawful to do on the Sabbath-day/ For this 
story refers not to the Lord^ but to the servants. 
He is not asserting his own right to do good 
on the day which had been consecrated as a 
witness for Gk)d's goodness and against man's 
selfishness. He is justifymg an ordinary unneces- 
sary act, which had no show of lienevolence in it, 
yet which shocked rabbinical prejudices as much 
as any greater one could have done. You might 
have expected Him to dismiss such a charge, 
either by acknowledging that his disciples were 
wrong, or by treating it as frivolous. He takes 
neither of these courses. He treats the objection 
most seriously, as if it involved, like the other 
reasonings of the Pharisees on this subject, a mis- 
chievous and ungodly principle. He answers it 
first by appealing to the case of David, who went 
into the house of God, and took the shew-bread to 
satisfy the hunger of himself and his followers — 
next to the case of the priests, whose very services 
in the Temple on the Sabbath-day violate the letter 
of the law so fiu* as it prohibits work. Thirdly,, 
he refers to a passage in Hosea, in which God 
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declares ' He will have mercy and not sacrifice/ 
Finally^ He proclaims the great law which He 
applied in other cases^ ' The Son of man is Lord 
of the Sabbath-day/ 

The allusions to the Jewish king and priest are 
full of instruction^ and should be considered in 
the light of the great truths that He^ the king and 
high priest of humanity^ came to claim all God's 
institutions^ as witnesses of man's redemption. 
The quotation from the old prophet expounds 
these allusions^ and brings them home to the con- 
science of the Jews. The words were familiar to 
them. They had them ready to cast at a mo- 
ment's notice against any Heathen or any Jew^ 
whom they supposed to be adopting heathen 
practices. But they had never known what they 
meant. Hosea and the prophets generally^ warned 
their countrymen that they were forgetting the 
God who had made a covenant with their fathers, 
and had revealed Himself as the God of mercy 
and truth, and were making gods like those of 
the nations, whom they must propitiate with sacri- 
fices of their own. The Jews, in the days of our 
Lord's incarnation, while they pretended to worship 
the God of Abraham, had fallen into the same sin. 
They did not see that the ordinances of God were 
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revelations of His goodness and mercy to the 
children of men. They did not proclaim them to 
their own countrymen or to the world in that 
character^ but merely as injunctions by which the 
Jew was to be distinguished &om other men^ and 
the respectable religious Jew from the publican 
and sinner. They were thus unfitting themselves 
to receive Christ in that character of a Son of 
man^ which He claimed for Himself so continually 
in express words ; which He more gloriously vin- 
dicated to Himself by His death and resurrection. 
I take the sentence which He adopted from the 
Old Testament as my guide in the task which I 
undertook to perform this afternoon. I have tried 
to set before you the principle of the Jewish and 
of the Christian Sabbath. I have wished you to 
feel, that one ordinance is the expansion and ful- 
filment of the other. It remains for me to show 
that the principle is not a dead one; but one 
which we may apply to our own conduct and our 
present emergencies. But since the words 'con- 
duct' and 'emergencies' may convey only a vague 
impression to your minds, I will address myself 
directly to the topic which is occupying the 
thoughts of so many at this time. I would 
rather avoid one which is so exciting ; but if I did. 
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I should miss the very end which I proposed to 
myself in these sermons^ and should lead you to 
suppose^ that Scripture is not the faithful director 
in practice I have maintained it to be. I shall^ 
therefore^ notice other subjects as they rise out of 
this, and naturafly connect themselves with it. 
And since the arguments of the many able and 
excellent persons who have pronounced a. judgment 
on this point in which I cannot concur^ are en- 
titled to the most grave and respectful attention^ 
I will consider them one by one, not intentionally 
passing by any, nor admitting any rule in the 
examination of them, but that which they recognise 
and to which they appeal. 

The question before us is this. It having been 
proposed by certain persons to open gardens in 
the neighbourhood of Londcm^ in which various 
objects, allowed to be suitable for contemplation on 
week-days, may be seen — ^not only on these days^ 
but during part of the Sunday — ^are we bound, as 
Christians and Englishmen, to protest against that 
design, and to do what in us lies that it may 
not be carried into effect ? 

A very considerable^ and a very estimable, por- 
tion of the English public^ says that we are bound 
to take this course — ^first, because the whole Sun* 
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day^ according to the laws of God laid down in 
holy Scripture, being consecrated to religious 
duties, the scheme proposed will break its unity, 
assigning part of it to its proper objects, another 
to mere intellectual gratification : secondly, because 
the Sabbath is already desecrated to a fearful 
extent, and it is the duty of all men, but especially 
of the clergy, to see that it is not desecrated 
further : thirdly, because numbers will certainly be 
withdrawn firom their regular congregations if so 
strong a temptation is placed within their reach : 
fourthly, because the act which is prbposed to be 
done will require a national confirmation, and will 
therefore be a national act, and will involve a 
national sin : fifthly, because in all cases of doubt 
respecting the Sabbath day, it is safer and more 
religious to incline to the side of strictness, than 
to the side of laxity. 

. There are various questions relating to the 
details of this measure, which I think are entitled 
to the most serious consideration, but upon which 
it is impossible to enter, so long as we are told 
that it ist, in principle, impious and unscriptural. 
Every one has a right to suggest that such or 
such an improvement in the working of the schema 
will remove possible evils from it, or diminish 
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the amount of labour which it may cause to 
those who have as much right to the day of 
rest as their neighbours — ^if he has first satisfied 
himself that there is not a horrible enormity in- 
Yolved in the scheme^ however it may be carried out. 
As the case is commonly stated^ it would be sinful 
even to think of any corrections or improvements. 
To touch such a proposition is to be defiled. 
Whether this conclusion is true or not^ I wish to 
inquire^ and I beUeve I have enumerated all the 
arguments by which any persons have been led to 
adopt it. 

I. The proposition concerning our religious 
duties naturally occupies the first place; all the 
others depend upon it. Let me remind you then 
that this phrase is not a scriptural one. I do not 
say that it has not great value. I am sure that it 
has. But we must learn what its value is from 
scripture ; we must not adapt its statements to our 
nomenclature. 

If by religious duties is meant obedience to 
Gt>d^s commandments^ all duties whatsoever are 
religious duties. The fourth commandment^ as 
I pointed out when I was preaching upon it^ obUges 
us to work on the six days^ as well as to rest on 
the seventh. We are as much serving God in 
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doing the one as in doing the other^ as much 
resisting His will, if we are intentionally not doing 
the one as the other. It will be a sad day for 
England — ^I need hardly tell you this, while the 
venerable relics are still among us, which this 
week will be committed to their kindred earth — 
when every act that a man does, in the field or the 
council-chamber, shall not be felt to be a part of 
his duty, of his religious duty. It will be, and 
has been, a sad day for the Gospel and the Church 
whenever it has been supposed that a certain class 
of services may be called secular, and are subjiect 
to the cognizance of a human tribunal merely, not 
of Him who judgeth the reins and the heart. I 
make this remark, because I would have you see 
how great an error we may commit, if we trans- 
late the injunction 'on the seventh, or on the 
first day, thou shalt rest,' into the phrase, ' on 
the seventh, or on the first day thou shalt perform 
thy religious duties/ We must understand what 
those duties are, what the distinction in them is, 
from the commandment. My reUgious duty, I 
grant you, is to rest on one day. But if I want to 
know what that rest is, I must find it out by some 
other means. I cannot travel in a circle, and affirm 
that my rest consists in doing my religious duty. 
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Supposing^ however^ this phrase be trans- 
lated worship^ and it is said that the rest of the 
Sabbath-day consists in the worship of 6od^ I 
admit this to be very true. Though nothing 
could be more contrary to the spirit of the Old 
and New Testament than the notion of restricting 
worship to one day in seven^ yet that day in a 
remarkable manner explains and defines its nature; 
to that day it has a most special appropriateness. 
For all worship, if we follow the teaching of 
apostles and prophets, is grounded upon God's 
revelation of Himself to man as the God who is 
seeking after his creature ; and is completed when 
the creature acknowledges that revelation, and 
turns to the God who is seeking it. God resting 
in the beloved Son, and meeting those who had 
wandered from Him, in that Son — ^the children 
looking up to their reconciled Father in Him — is 
not this the explanation of prayers, thanksgivings, 
sacraments ? If preaching is to be joined with 
those prayers, and thanksgivings, and sacraments, 
is not this to be the theme of it? Is not the 
preacher the herald of a Gospel of God's love to 
man, of the completed sacrifice and atonement ? 
Is he not to show how all acts and duties flow 
from the relation in which we stand to God in 
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Christ — ^how all evil and misery flow from tlie 
denial of it ? But if this be the case, it must be 
the greatest of all possible duties^ emphatically 
our religious duty, emphatically our Sunday duty, 
to set worship before our countrymen in this light. 
To make them think of a church as their Father's 
house, as the home for His children, as the refuge 
for the poor, as the place where they are to realise 
their union with each other as well as with Him, 
this must be the obligation which is laid upon us 
all, upon the clergy above all others. And any- 
thing which tends to hinder the growth of this 
conviction ; any mode of stating the natm*e and 
character of worship, which causes it to be re- 
garded as a hard compulsory service; anything 
which leads the poor to look upon the church as a 
place to which they must go because a human 
law forces them, not one to which they may come 
because a divine law of love invites them, — ^is 
perilous to their souls, subversive of the meaning 
of Christian theology, at variance with all the 
doctrine of Scripture concembg the Sabbath-day. 
Brethren, I know that this will sound very 
ridiculous and impractical in the ears of some 
people. 'Tempt our people into churches, in- 
deed I Look at them, and see how far it is likely 
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that such influences will prevail !' I do look at 
them^ and I see that other motives have not 
prevailed. I do look at them, and I see that the 
argument from fear, whether enforced by the 
threatening of God^s judgment hereafter, or of the 
magistrate's judgment here, has not succeeded in 
making our churches frequented, or our people more 
eager to know what goes on in them. I do look 
at them, and I find everywhere symptoms that 
we need violent excitements to draw the rich to 
slumber in their pews, and that these excitements 
are not sufficient to attract the poor to their 
benches. I do look at them, and I see very 
decisive evidence that we have not learnt what that 
meaneth, ' I wiU have mercy, and not sacrifice ;' 
that we are not using Grod's mighty methods, but 
our own feeble and paltry ones, to recommend 
His service. 

But the Sabbath-day should be a whole day, 
not a divided day. Certainly ; its intention and 
eflfect is to give wholeness and unity to our lives, 
to prevent them from being discordant and frag- 
mentary ; it must have a right to claim a unity for 
itself. What kind of unity ? I imagine a unity 
oi purpose, unity of ^rit. If we really labour 
that it may have this, we shall enter into God's 
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rest ; we shall show that His worship has done 
us some good. If we try to do more^ if we insist 
upon a uniformity of occupation, we demand that 
from others which we kno\^ that we do not prac- 
tise — which we feel that we ought not to practise — 
ourselves. We are not engaged all day in the 
public worship of God ; we feel that the repetition 
of prayers and praises would soon become a 
mockery, if there were not pauses for reflection ; 
that there would be no rest, outward or inward, 
if there were not an alternation of exercises. We 
do not, I hope, consider the time devoted to the 
service of the body, a mere ignominious and 
shameful necessity, but an occasion for giving of 
thanks. At least, if we lived like those whom we 
are taught to regard as our models, it would be so. 
They ate their bread with joy and singleness of 
heart, because they had learned the secret of God^s 
love and redemption. ' Oh ! but such high 
standards are not applicable to the low condition 
of our people !' What consistency ! You call 
upon the people in this low condition to keep a 
united Sabbath — a whole Sabbath. You say that 
there must be no departure from the strictness of 
God^s rule, and when we try to ascertain what 
that rule is, how it ought to be carried out in 
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practice^ that we may be in accordance with the pre- 
cepts and example of Scripture, you immediately 
invent another rule, a unity of your own, and in- 
sist that all people, high and low, subjects and 
rulers, shall conform to that. Is not this making 
a Sabbath, not accepting Gt)d^s Sabbath ? 

' But intellectual occupations on such a day must 
needs be distracting.^ Here, again, a maxim is gene- 
ralized to meet a particular case, which maxim we do 
not act upon and cannot act upon in other cases. In 
that coimtry where the Sabbath is supposed to be 
observed most strictly, is there no seeking for intel- 
lectual gratification in the frequenting of preachers, 
no exercise of intellectual skill — ^must I not add, 
no mischievous and proud exercise of it — ^in the 
criticism of them? You may wish to prevent 
any evils which accompany this tendency, but 
will you silence the teacher that you may take 
away the temptation to it? Or will you lay down 
the marim once for all, that only words can be 
sanctified to God ; that when you contemplate His 
works, or any forms of beauty, that is not to be a 
holy or religious exercise — ^merely, (according to 
a distinction which you have borrowed from the 
schools of philosophy — ^not from the Bible) an in- 
tellectual one ? Such a doctrine, fully and fairly 
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stated, involves the most frightful Manicheism, 
sets aside the very meaning of worship, which is 
meant to shed its radiance over all the acts and 
the whole life of man, directly contradicts the 
practice of our Lord, who sat at marriage feasts 
and walked with His disciples through the corn 
fields, drawing the divinest parables from them. 

II. I have endeavoured to show you into what 
dangerous and unscriptural dogmas those have 
been led who have professed to apply high standards 
to this subject. I follow them, — not willingly, for 
how can any one speak willingly of such wretched 
facts ? — ^into their statements respecting the actual 
condition of our London people. 

I admit, at once, all that they say respecting 
the present desecration of the Sabbath. If they 
like to begin where it would be most honest and 
courageous to begin — with the highest classes — 
I cannot combat the assertion that there is an 
employment of men-servants and maid-servants 
and of cattle on that day which is justified by no 
necessity, which does rob numbers of the rest 
God has intended for them. Or if you aflfirm 
that these are beyond your reach, and that 
all you can do is to take care that the poor shall 
not throw away their souls because the rich do; I 
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am equally ready to concede that as yet very little 
progress has been made towards the accomplish- 
ment of this end. That uniformity of occupation 
on the Sabbath-day^ which some hold to be the 
great essential of it, has been attained very 
completely by great masses in this metropolis. 
Nothing breaks its low and grovelling monotony. 
No better or purer pursuit interferes with the 
rest which is supplied by the gin-palace. Others 
do go forth from those wretched courts and 
alleys which have been called, in mockery, their 
quiet homes and peaceful firesides, into the 
suburbs. They breathe, once in the week, some- 
thing Uke fresh air; they see trees and the sky. 
But amusements of a very coarse and sensual 
kind are offered to them there also. The heavy 
work of the week, the weariness and helpless- 
ness of that work, the loss of interest in higher 
things which our neglect has caused, the destruc- 
tion of femily life and sympathy which has sprang 
up from husbands and wives and children being 
rivals o( each other in their labours, and from 
the abominable state of those dwellings in which 
different families are crowded together, — ^have made 
entertainments such as the conductors of the 
lowest tea-gardens and taverns supply, those which 
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they feel most congenial. These are facts attested 
by the most accumulated evidence, not denied but 
insisted upon by those who are loudest in their de- 
nunciations of the new Crystal Palace. Upon the 
strength of these facts, they adjure us, the clergy 
of the land, — ^who know that we cannot prohibit 
those who have chariots and horses from making 
any use of the Sabbath that they like, though they 
have the other six days at their command, — ^who 
have looked on quietly at the most low and 
d^raded use of it by those who have that day only 
for any repose — ^to fill the air with our cries because 
certain persons have offered to the humbler classes 
entertainments which we allow are not dishonour- 
able, not degrading — ^which may awaken in them 
some higher instincts, some better aspirations — 
which do recc^ise them as human beings, as 
beings having capacities and sympathies in common 
with ourselves. It is your duty, brethren — ^it is 
more strongly our duty — to watch over the pre- 
servation of the Sabbath-^day, to do what in us 
lies that it may be kept more holily than it is now ; 
and therefore I maintain that this is not, this 
cannot be our duty. It is true, that God does 
send His punishments upon those who neglect His 
commands ; those commands being for the bles^g 
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of His creatures^ the yiolation of them being for 
their injury ; and therefore I do tremble lest He 
should call not others, but us, to account for that 
which He sees among us — ^lest He should say, 
* Ought I not to judge you who are breaking my 
express command by looking for motes in other 
men^s eyes while there are beams in your own? 
Shall I not send my sword against an hypocritical 
people? Shall not my soul be avenged of such a 
nation as this ?' 

ITI. But it is said that not merely the outcasts 
of our land — ^those who have never thought of a 
church as their home, who have never believed 
that the Church had anything to do with them — 
but that those who frequent her ordinances, our 
regular congregations, perhaps our communicants, 
will be drawn from us by these gardens and works 
of art. Brethren, the fear may be a well-grounded 
one. But if it be so, must there not be a fault 
somewhere else than in the gardens and the works 
of art? The Gospel came into the midst of an 
age not better than ours; it found a set of men 
who were familiar with all the spectacles of the 
amphitheatre, who had facilities for gratifying 
every intellectual and every brutal taste. It 
found men pressed down with burdens from 
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which such spectacles could give no deliverance — 
toiling hearts for which such objects could not 
procure rest. It came among them with no civil 
support; it could not even prohibit the most 
shameful of such entertainments till it had already 
achieved its victory. And we^ in the eighteenth 
century of the Christian era, in the midst of a 
Christian land, openly proclaim that we dare not 
encounter the rivalship of a few statues and trees, 
that our Gospel has no power when compared 
with them. How has this happened ? Is it that 
there are no spirits now crying out for help, for 
teaching, for emancipation? There never were 
more in any age or country of the world. Is it 
that mere sights to the eye and sounds to the ear 
give them the satisfaction which they could not 
give to those who lived under the Boman Empire? 
They confess in a thousand ways that they feel 
the inadequacy of such comforters. There must 
be another cause — may God endue us with courage 
to confess it to ourselves and to Him I It must 
be that our words do not contain the food or the 
medicine which meets the great necessities of those 
to whom we offer them. It must be that as the 
dogs licked the sores of Lazarus, which the man 
clothed in purple and fine linen did not heal or 
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bind up^ or mollify with ointment^ inanimated 
nature or forms of human beauty have a gracious 
and soothing influence^ which the divine message 
spoken by our cold^ insincere lips^ does not carry 
with it. But oh ! if it be so^ what help can 
prohibitions or restrictions afford us? Every 
Crystal Palace may be closed^ but there will not 
be one human spirit more quickened or purified. 
If Ood does not teach us to show forth the power 
and meaning of His day of rest — ^if He does not 
enable us to receive it and declare it as the witness 
of His love to all^ of the redemption He has 
wrought for all — if He does not stir us up to pro- 
dahn the holiness of work as well as the holiness 
of rest^ and to do what in us Ues that it may be a 
blessings not a curse^ to those who are engaged in 
it — we may agitate the land against one tempter 
after another^ but our flocks will not abide with 
us, and their blood will be required, not of those 
whom we have denounced, but of us. 

IV. r know, however, how strongly the feeUng 
prevails that the scheme complained of is a national 
one, and that therefore it cannot be brought into 
parallel with any wrong-doings of which individual 
laymen or clergymen are guilty. Most heartily 
do I rejoice that we should be led by any arguments 
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or declamations to recollect what we are all so 
prone to forget — ^that we form a nation^ and are 
not a collection of loose atoms. We ought to be 
thankfdl for all events^ however sad in themselves — 
for the deaths of great men^ for the fears of foreign 
invasion — ^which awaken us to a sense of that 
unity. None should strive so dihgently to arouse 
it as the ministers of the Gospel ; they will never 
be more successful than when they meditate on 
the origin and purpose of the Sabbath-day^ aad 
make their people aware of its holiness. For its 
holiness^ as I said two Sundays ago^ was the great 
witness to the Jewish nation of its own holiness. The 
seventh day said to the stiff-necked race — to those 
who were continually setting up idols — to those 
who were sinking into all low vices, ^Ye are 
holy, for God is holy. He has chosen you to be 
a people of inheritance to himself. You become 
individually and collectively base and grovelling 
when you forget that He has done so.^ 

Does the first day bear this witness less strongly 
than the seventh did ? I believe not. I believe 
that we have as much right to call England a holy 
nation as the prophets had to call Judaea a holy 
nation. I believe that it is holy in virtue of God's 
calling ; that the members of it are unholy when 
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they deny their calling and their unity — when they 
say that they have no common life^ no common 
interests^ when they think each man has an in- 
terest of his own which is unlike his neighbour's 
or contrary to it. Would to God that we could all 
preach this doctrine^ that we could claim every 
Englishman, whatever his caste or occupation may 
be, as a sharer in the covenant, in the holiness, in 
the blessedness of the Nation I It would give us 
a heart, a courage, a fellowship of which now we 
know very little, but which soon we may want for 
the direst emergencies. 

And I believe, brethren, it is because we have 
not done this, that the day of rest has lost its sig- 
nificance and its power for us. Because we have 
divided ourselves into sects and factions^ because 
we have said to this man and that, ^ Stand by, we 
are holier than thou art / because we have not 
addressed all as citizens of God's kingdom, heirs of 
God's covenant, — the Sabbath day is no longer 
recognised as more than a human institution, to be 
upheld by enactments and penalties. 

And thence we have come to suppose that a 
nation can only express itself in such enactments 
and restrictions, that the only national acts are 
those which proceed from parUament or some 
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public office^ that the only national sins are those 
which are committed by cabinet ministers. 
While we maintain such doctrines^ the Bible must 
remain a sealed book to us^ or one which we only 
open to seek missiles that we may cast at our 
neighbours. It is surely the duty of statesmen^ 
as it is the duty of us all, to labour for the sanctity 
of the Sabbath-day. But they must consider, as 
we must, in each particular case, how this sanctity 
may be preserved, how it may be endangered. 
If they are honest men, fearing God, hating cove- 
tousness, they will not allow their judgment ever 
to be swayed by a loud shout, however they may 
respect particular voices which have helped to swell 
it. They will remember who said, on this very 
subject, ^ Judge not according to the appearance, 
but judge righteous judgment;' who said to rulers 
of the synagogue, ' If ye had known what that 
jneaneth, I will have mercy and not sacrifice, ye 
would not have condemned the guiltless.^ The 
Queen's ministers are told, and rightly told, that 
they are responsible to God for their acts, that 
they must not violate that responsibility for a tem- 
porary expediency. By all means let them keep 
that thought in mind, and let no fear of displeas* 
ing the religious world induce them to swerve by 
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a hair-breadth from their conviction ; to do any- 
thing which they are persuaded it is wrong, to 
leave undone anything which they are persuaded it 
is right, to do. In proportion as they give proof 
that they act upon this principle, they will avoid a 
number of national sins which arise, like so many 
individual sins, from cowardice and the dread of 
public opinion. 

V. But all the arguments which I have con- 
sidered are clenched, and their weakness ex- 
cused, by one grand canon, ^that in all cases, 
when a doubt exists in our mind, we shall be 
acting more reverently and safely if we give the 
benefit of it to the side of strictness, not of laxity.' 
Answering not the words of this proposition, but 
the sense of it, (for I do not defend any laxity — I 
am endeavouring to discover what is the most 
exact and scriptural way of keeping the holy day,) 
I say at once, I reject this canon, for one simple 
and conclusive reason. Our Lord Jesus Christ 
did not act upon it, but upon that which is 
apparently most opposed to it. I qualify the words 
carefully, since I have shown you that, instead of 
weakening the force and obhgation of the Sabbath- 
day, no one ever sanctified it a^ He did. But in 
the judgment of the men piround him, He M^as, not 
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once or twice, but continually, breaking through 
rules which custom had established, and for which 
it pretended scriptural authority. Will it be said 
that our circumstances are different from those of 
the Jews when He was upon earth — ^that he was 
surrounded by self-righteous Babbis — ^that we dwell 
among persons who systematically set aside the 
obligation of the day, among multitudes who 
habitually transgress it? I deny the difference 
altogether. There were Sadducees then, who 
made light of mere institutions; Herodians, who 
looked at them merely from a state point of view ; 
Roman soldiers, who mocked at all Jewish forms ; 
crowds of people — sheep without a shepherd — 
utterly estranged from their country and their 
country^s law, ready to become outcasts and 
brigands. It is historically false — ^it is theologi- 
cally dangerous — ^to draw a hue about our Lord^s 
life on earth which hinders it from being an 
example to His followers in other ages and lands. 
Each age, when it has been awakened to a know-^ 
ledge of its own state, has perceived how the one 
which was chosen for His appearing illustrated its 
own dangers and duties. There is none that should 
be more awake to that fact than the one into 
which we are bom. There is none which has 
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more need to ponder that which was doing in 
the green tree from which the Ufe and sap had 
not yet departed ; that which He said should be 
done in the dry after it had separated itself from 
Him^ its divine root. While He was with them^ 
they used all the institutions which God had 
given them to be witnesses of their common King 
and Deliverer^ as arguments for rejecting Him. 
When they had cast Him out, saying ^ this is the 
heir, let us kill him that the inheritance may be 
ours/ they clung to the Sabbath-days, to every 
thing which reminded them that they had formed a 
divine commonwealth. But they had lost the 
centre of it. It was not a commonwealth. They 
had no bond to each other, for they had no bond 
to God. And then was the long-delayed sen- 
tence upon that ancient tree fulfilled — ' Cut it 
down. Why cumbereth it the ground ?' 

Brethren, it is not by raising clamours about 
the Sabbath-day, or about the authority of the 
Bible, that we can avert this sentence. It is by 
an earnest repentance for the sins individual and 
national, for the sins of the people and the sins of 
the priest, which have kept us from feeling for 
one another and caring for one another, which 
have made our rest godless, and our works god- 
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less ; which have made all the blessed testimonies 
of Scripture concerning the Son of man and the 
Son of God strange and incomprehensible to us. 
May He who is raised up on high to give re- 
pentance and remission of sins^ deliver us from the 
great sin of having used His name as a name of 
strife and division 1 May He Himself teach us 
what that meaneth, ^I will have mercy and not 
sacrifice.* 
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Isaiah ii. 4 : And He shaU judge among the nations and ahaU 

rebuke many people : and they tihaU heat their swords into 

plough-sha/reSf cmd iheir spears into prwnmg-hyoJcs : nation 

shaU not lift vp sword against nation, neitJier shdU they 

learn war any more, 

T SHALL not inquire on what particular occa- 
-*- sion these words were spoken. I observed some 
time ago^ when I was preaching upon Isaiah^ that 
they were probably quoted from an older prophet, 
and that the purpose of the discourse which follows 
them in this and the third and fourth chapters, 
was to remove some false impressions which the 
Jewish people in the days of Jotham had taken 
up respecting the time and the mode of their ful- 
filment. I have chosen them for my text this 
afternoon, because they have given rise to some 
questions which I think ought to be answered at 
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this time. We are asked how^ with such passages 
written in sunbeams in the Book which we hold 
to be divine, we can regard with any complacency 
the acts and characters of a warrior. It may be 
natural, we are sometimes told, that worldly men 
should admire those who have become great through 
the sword; that the pagan type of exceUence 
should still be the type of excellence for those 
who adopt Christianity only in name. Sut can 
clei^ymen, can those who urge others to make 
the Gospel their rule, and the charactef of Jesus 
Christ their model, openly join in the same 
homage ? Are they not surrendering a principle ; 
thoughtlessly or consciously following a multitude ; 
impairing the rectitude of their own minds, and 
the testimony which they bear to all who hear 
them, by admitting two standards of morality, one 
derived from the Bible, one from the maxims oi 
the age ? Such doubts, by whomsoever propounded 
to us, ought not to be evaded. If we dismiss 
them, they will come to us again; if we silence 
them with mere general phrases, our minds will 
become bewildered, and our acts insincere. There 
is so much danger, we all know, of merely catch- 
ing an infection, of merely obeying a popular 
impulse^ that eadi man is bound seriously to ask 
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himself before he moves in a crowds and allows 
himself to partake of its sympathies: — ^Am I 
compljring with a fashion — ^bowing to an idol 
which men have set up; or am i acknow- 
ledging a divine inspiration which is raising my 
countrymen above the ordinary level of their 
feelings; which it is good for them to obey; 
which it would be shameful and ungodly for me 
not to obey also ? 

Of course one may deceive oneself in such self- 
examination. We may any of us have yielded to 
a false motive^ or to mixed motives^ or may have 
acted without any reflection at all. But I am 
convinced that the Bible^ and this text especially^ 
which is supposed to warrant so different a conclu- 
sion^ might have helped to clear our consciences ; 
to teach us that our own instincts and those of 
bur countrymen were not wrong but true instincts ; 
to prove that the kind of character for which we 
have testified reverence and affection^ is one for 
which we ought to feel respect and affection^ not 
because we acknowledge some other law than that 
which God has given us, but because we wish to 
be governed by that law. 

I. The old prophet, it is often said, was antici- 
pating the Gospel or Christian afce of the worlds 
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and was pointing out what ought to be its con* 
dition always, what some day will be actually its 
condition. I do not object to this statement, ex- 
cept for being too vague. The words, ^ He shall 
judge among the nations and rebuke many people/ 
cannot be diluted into the phrase ^ the pure and 
benign doctrines of the Gt)spel, or of Christianity, 
shall be diffused oyer the world/ They speak 
not of Christianity, but of Christ ; not of a doctrine, 
but of a King. They speak of One whose do« 
minion had been from everlasting, or ever the 
worlds were ; who had declared Himself, though 
unseen, to be the King of His people Israel, who 
would be afterwards manifested as the King of 
men, who would reign till all His enemies were 
put under His feet. That this King is merdfiil 
and gracious was proclaimed by the law and the 
prophets, was proved when He took flesh and 
dwelt among^nen. But His primary character- 
istic is that He reigns in righteousness, that His 
sceptre is a sceptre of justice. The language 
which describes Him here does not suggest, first 
of all, an image of tranquillity and peace. ^ He 
shall judge among the nations and rebuke many 
people / thus is He represented to us who, we be- 
lieve, took upon Him the form of a servant, and 
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was meek and lowly of heart. If then, we make 
Christ our standard, and allow the Bible, and not 
our own fancy, to tell us what He is, we must 
honour any man who acknowledged right, who, 
we are confident, was a just man. I am quite 
sure it was the conviction that they were honour- 
ing a just man, which gave those crowds we saw 
last week their dignity and their seriousness. 
Every person among them might have his own 
vulgar notions, Hs own imperfect maxims about 
good and evil, his own irregular practice. Bui 
the common, united, human heart which rose above 
their individual basenesses and pettinesses, paid 
reverence, not to outside trappings, not to reputa- 
tion, not to success, but to that law of right which 
the man whose earthly glories had all crumbled 
into dust had confessed, and which could not 
perish. And so doing, they gave honour directly 
or implicitly to Christ the utterer q|^that law, the 
Christ in* whom it was fulfilled. They felt, more 
truly and piously than some of us feel who should 
know better, that whatever is good must come 
from the source of good, and that we deny Him 
whenever we deny it. 

It has been said that this sense of right and 
order, though it maj have been conspicuous in one 
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man, is emphatically the quality of a soldier : that 
it belonged to him because, more than any one 
else, he had entered into the meaning of a soldier^s 
life, into that which the discipline of camps, strictly 
understood, exacts of those who lead and of those 
who follow. I cannot contradict this assertion. 
But then the consequence &om it seems to be that 
this discipline, and the character which is moulded 
by it, deserve not our reprobation, but our admira- 
tion and imitation, because we are Christian men. 
People do render it. It is their conscience which 
leads them to render it. I am sadly afraid that 
if we tell them the Gospel forbids them to render 
it, they will say that their conscience and the 
Gospel are drawing them in two different ways. 
But we have no right to say so. The Gospel gives 
us no authority to say so. That armies may be- 
come mere machines, frightful machines, directed 
by some will which is merely bent upon destruc- 
tion, this we all know. That after they have be* 
come such machines, particular leaders may put 
forth their own' individual energy, may prove that 
mind and spirit are meant to have sway over mere 
physical force, and may use that force to produce 
a wide anarchy, we know also. None, I beheve, 
are doing more to hasten on one or both of these 
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dire calamities, than those who represent injustice 
and violence as the inevitable attributes of the 
military man, or the military chief. And none, I 
believe, have done so much to arrest the danger, 
as those who have shown, through a long and 
steadfast life, that obedience — not simply to law 
palpable and expressed in letters, but to that right 
and equity which the conscience recognises, which 
is called for on sudden emergencies where no rule 
can be appealed to, which must be enforced upon 
others in spite of obloquy, and upon oneself in 
spite of temptation, which must be tested by its 
appUcation to minute and laborious details — is the 
quality which, above all others, the calling of a 
soldier demands. We paid honour, on Thursday, 
to the man in whom we beUeved this quality, this 
specially humble quality, dwelt largely. Accord- 
ing to any standard of ethics, we were bound to 
revere it for its manifest utility, for its intrinsic 
nobleness. But the Christian ethics, more than 
all others, enforced it from us, because such obe- 
dience is the recognition of an invisible authority 
to which the heart and will must bow down when 
they are most inclined^ and when circumstances 
most enable them, to exalt themselves. Call it 
military if you will, it is a quality which dvi- 
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lians must cultivate if they would do any good to 
society^ nay^ would not be its plagues and pests. 
Call it mundane^ but divines must have it if they 
would not utterly set aside the words and the ex- 
ample of their Master. 

But I may be told that^ however desirable and 
Christian-like such a quality may be, when it is 
transferred &om its proper region to another^ in 
that region it is only an instrument for the ac- 
complishment of an evil end. As long as I have 
these words written in the Divine Book, and in a 
passage of it which some who omit large portions of 
it as obsolete and dangerous delight to quote, ^ He 
shall judge among the nations, and rebuke many 
people,^ so long I cannot accept that statement. I 
can only look upon all our offices as appointed by 
Him to carry out certain portions of His own 
divine work for men. The physician heals bodies 
under His eye and teaching, and should confess 
Him as the chief healer. The lawyer should con* 
fess Him as the first lawgiver and judge. The 
priest should own Him as the great high-priest. 
And if He has still that function of rebuking the 
nations, then there are wars which are not the 
work of the evil spirit, but are for the putting 
down of his works, and the warrior is Christ's 
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minister in these. And so far as he fulfils his 
calling faithfully^ with a sense of its awfulness and 
responsibility, with an earnest desire that it may 
not be necessary, and that blood may be shed 
only to save that which is more precious than all 
individual life, the severity of the methods which 
he must resort to should affect him just as much as 
those which the lawyer or physician or divine 
resort to affect them, and no more. The excessive 
approbation which men sometimes bestow upon 
his deeds, may, no doubt, mislead him. But if 
he has borne it meekly, if it has not overthrown 
his reason or confused his conscience, it may have 
been granted to sustain him against that loss of 
self-respect which the ignominious and loathsome 
parts of his occupation might cause him ; to re- 
mind him how much more precious the sympathy 
of one's fellow-creatures is than all exercises of 
destructive power; even to make him aware by 
the abundance and surfeit of human applause, 
how utterly unsatisfsEU^ry it is, how little it would 
be worth while for such an end to risk death one- 
self, how much less to inflict it upon others. And 
80 he is thrown back, as the member of every 
other profession must be thrown back, upon the 
sense of a calling. It is worth while to do that 
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wldch one is appointed to do. Be the work great 
or little, respectable or contemptible, apparently 
gracious, or apparently terrible, it is to be done as 
ever in the great Task-master's eye ; our concern 
being scarcely at all with the judgment which 
men may form of it, or the results to which it may 
lead ; the rewards will be what are best for us : 
God will see to the issue, if each moment's task is 
not forgotten. 

When we are asked, then, whether we can, as 
heralds and priests of the Prince of Peace, join in 
the reverence which is paid to a fallen chief, and 
encourage our countrymen to pay it, I reply, ^ Yes, 
verily. For we priests ought to feel, and I trust 
do feel, that the warrior puts us to shame in that 
very character which we profess to bear, of wit- 
nesses for righteousness and for the righteou9 
King. With infinitely greater temptations to go 
wrong than we have, with probably much fewer 
opportunities of knowing the right, he was yet 
taught and enabled by Him who alone teaches and 
enables any one, to eschew the great sin of self- 
seeking as we have not eschewed it, to pursue a 
law and standard of justice as we have not pur- 
sued it. What his deflections may have been, we 
know not. But God knows, and we know, what 
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our own have been. And we ehould be dishonour* 
ing Him and deceiving our own selves^ if we tried 
to escape from the confession of them by pretend- 
ing that there was one rule for us to follow^ and 
another for him. If we have been yielding to 
faction^ disobedience, and self-will, his faithful 
resistance to these evils must assuredly rise up to 
condemn us when Christ owns those who have 
done His will, not those who have eaten and drunk 
in His presence, or taught in His name.^ 

II. It is the next clause of the text, however, 
which is most frequently in people's mouths ; that 
one of which I have spoken being foi^otten. 
' They shall beat their swords into plough-shares, 
and their spears into pruning-hooks.' * Observe,' 
it is said, ^ how strong the words are. It is not 
that swords shall be thrown aside for plough-shares, 
or spears for pruning-hooks ; the first are to be 
changed into the last, there being no use for 
them in their original shape.' We accept the 
criticism, making no complaint of its over-refine- 
ment. Then it would seem to follow that the 
material of which the peaceful instruments are 
made, is the very same of which the warlike 
instruments were made, not the first of iron, and 
the other of some feeble and more flexible sub- 
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stance. Till, then, all the energies of war are 
faithfully represented in the acts and services of 
peace, the prophecy is not folfilled. It cannot be 
falfilled unless the settled purpose of an army, 
its unity and concentration, the self-devotion of 
its individual members, the consciousness of a 
common interest in the leader and in the humblest 
soldier, are titmsferred to civil life. It is not in 
the way to be fulfilled, its principle is directly 
contradicted^ its promised blessings are utterly 
slighted, in a society where men feel that they are 
rivals one of another, that each one has a sepa- 
rate object, and is to pursue it at the cost of his 
neighbour. It cannot be fulfilled in an age 
which makes gold, in the most material and gross 
sense, its prize and aim; when mere acquisition 
is esteemed as the great good ; when self-restraint 
is only valued just so far as it ministers to that 
good; when all thought, study, enterprise, are 
supposed to be of worth exactly in propoiiion as 
they contribute to it. Such a state of things may 
accomplish all the dreams of some statesmen and 
sages; they may desire nothing but a security 
for its continuance ; nothing but a more entire 
extinction of those instincts and aspirations which 
disturb it. But it corresponds to no visions of 
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prophets. The ' thousand years of peace' which 
they looked for to follow the ^ thousand years of 
war/ were not of this character. In such a society 
they saw all the elements of wars and fightings^ 
because wars and fightings were abeady going 
on in the hearts of its members^ because it was^ 
in fact^ only a condition in which each class was 
providing^ and ineffectually providing^ against the 
dangers with which some other was threatening it. 
When the false prophets in such states of society 
sang ^ Feace^ peace/ the true men foretold that 
invaders were coming to destroy the land^ and lay 
it waste. They called upon countries which had 
feJlen into this sleep to awake out of it; they 
said God's thunders would scatter their dreams^ if 
they did not awake. And though they spoke with 
trembling of such days of the Lord as they saw 
approaching^ they did not conceal the blessings 
which might flow from them — ^in that they would 
destroy much of the material prosperity to which 
the nation's soul was sacrificed^ in that they would 
arouse many to feel that they were members of a 
nation^ and that this is a blessing for the sake of 
which all lesser ones may be cast away. 

A military chief, then, who brought into the 
transactions of civil life the manly sense which 
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had governed him in the camp, who would suffer 
no pettinesses of party or of individual feeling to 
stand in the way of that which was to be carried 
out, who looked facts in the face, making his own 
opinions bow to them, who taught with few words 
that there is an order among men which they 
must obey, or suffer, may well be thought to have 
worked more in the spirit of this text — ^to have 
done more that the sword should be turned into the 
ploughshare — ^than those who set one against the 
other, and who would make the state of peace 
unlike that of war only in being more heartless, 
contentious, inhuman. On this ground it was, I 
conceive, a righteous and wise thing in one of our 
Universities to set before her sons the example of 
a man who knew next to nothing of her peculiar 
studies, because that which they want, in this 
day especially, is purpose, concentration, a resolute 
indifference to trifles ; in short, the habits which 
may be learnt far better from soldiers than from 
schoolmen. And for a reason not altogether dif- 
ferent, the crowds who were gathered together 
last week, knowing bitterly that the rivalry which 
is proclaimed by the professed admirers of peace 
as the great principle of society, had destroyed 
society among them, were following no unwise or 
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unholy instinct when they mourned for a man 
who had given pledges and proofs that the habits 
and organization of hosts may be most serviceably 
applied^ without violence or the invasion of personal 
liberty, to the ordinary occupations of peace. 

III. But it is written farther, 'Nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.' 

If this is to be the blessed issue of the world's 
history one day, ought we not, we are asked, to be 
keeping it in sight ; to be longing for it ; as far as 
we can, to be taking all steps which may lead to 
it; certainly not to be moving in the opposite 
direction ; certainly not to be cultivating in the 
minds of others, or admitting into our own, any 
tempers or principles which are at variance with 
it? I do not doubt that all this is demanded of 
us, that we are wrong whenever we deviate from 
these rules. The question we should consider 
must be, what the blessed result is, what will 
lead to it, what will hinder it. 

Observe, then, that when the prophet says 
^Nation shall not lift up sword against nation/ 
he clearly assumes that there shall be distinct 
nations in the most perfect condition of society 
which can be conceived of. Any other faith would 
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have been absolutely intolerable and impossible to 
a Jewish prophet. The distinctness of his own 
nation had been the assurance to him that God had 
chosen him and his fathers^ that He Himself was 
in the midst of them. He longed for a time when 
each nation should have the same stable ground 
for its existence^ when each should feel that the 
God of the whole earth was its God. He looked 
with horror and trembling at those great empires 
which swallowed up the particular nations, though 
he regarded them as the divinely-appointed 
punishers of their idolatries and sins. Nor can 
this truth of theirs, brethren, ever be changed. 
There may be abundance of religion where there 
is no national life; but there is no godliness. 
Destroy national characteristics, reduce us merely 
into one great society, and whether the bond of 
that society is a pope, or an emperor, or a customs- 
unioUj the result is the same. A Uving God is 
not feared or believed in ; He is not the centre of 
that combination; His name or the name of a 
number of Gods may be invoked in it, but His 
presence is not that which holds its different 
elements together. Therefore let us be sure that 
if we would ever see a real family of nations, such 
as the prophets believed would one day emerge 
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out of Ihe chaoB they saw around them, a family 
of nations which shall own God as their Father 
and Christ as their elder Brother^ this must come 
from each nation maintaining its own integrity and 
unity; this must come from the members of it 
feeling that they are really fellow-citizens; this 
must come from their understanding that it .is 
their solemn duty^ their duty to God and to each 
other^ not to cast away their swords^ not to beat 
them into ploughshares^ while there is any power 
which would take that firom them which has been 
committed to their trusty and which they can only 
part with when they part also with their morality 
and their faith. I trust and believe that if ever 
our countrymen are called upon to defend their 
own hearths and homes^ they will not be taught by 
the preachers of the land that they may do so 
because self-preservation is an instinct which justi- 
fies almost any acts. So poor and miserable a 
doctrine^ such a mere apology for resistance^ never 
yet inspired any hearts or nerved any arms. 

I trust God will enable us to speak a truer 
language^ more in accordance with His word ; to 
say boldly that this is a duty to which God Him- 
self is calling them^ which His Spirit will enable 
them to perform^ which it is a sin against Him to 
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neglect; that not self-preservation, but self-slicrifiee, 
is their work and privilege. For that work let 
them be animated and prepared by prayers, bene- 
dictions, sacraments. And though we are not 
permitted to hold out the hopes to men with 
which priests in the middle ages encouraged those 
who were going to the holy wars, that their sins 
shall be remitted, and that they shall obtain 
crowns of glory ; though all such arguments would 
be weak, because they would be dishonest ; we may 
say confidently, that if any men who have been 
leading a grovelling, self-seeking life, caring nothing 
for their fellow-men or for God, are moved to 
become brave and devoted citizens, that is the 
beginning of a conversion, that is a better and 
more healthful obedience to the voice of the Divine 
Spirit, than any self-inflicted penances or tortures 
could possibly be. 

Because, then, it is promised that nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more, and because the only straight, 
appointed, divine road to the accomplishment of 
that prediction, so far as we know, is that each 
nation should seek to be united in itself, and to 
maintain its own position and freedom, it was 
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fitting that we should all of us enter heart and 
soul into the services by which England testified 
her love for the man who had done perhaps more 
than any other to keep her a nation^ and in which 
she realized that she is one still. It was fitting that 
each one should for himself swear upon those 
relics, invoking a strength which they could not 
give, that he would in his own calling, according 
to the light God should give him, strive to 
strengthen this unity, and to fight in himself and 
his fellow-citizens against the powers which 
threaten its dissolution. No man is bound by that 
oath to adhere to any special opinions of the Duke 
of Wellington. He is rather bound to acknow- 
ledge that there is more power in the life of a man 
than in all his opinions, and in the opinions of all the 
parties that divide us. He is bound at the same 
time to feel that the salvation of a nation does not 
stand in the life of any man, but in the Ufe of 
Him who judges among the nations, and rebukes 
many people. 

It may be, brethren — the most evident indica- 
tions I think prove it must be— that men of this 
day will need a more direct and explicit faith in 
His government than oxa fathers needed, that we 
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cannot bring forth the same fruits as they brought 
forth^ not even much more unripe fmits^ imless we 
perceive more clearly than they did whence it is that 
the power of fulfilling every duty comes^ who it is 
that binds the members of a nation to each other^and 
can only bind together the different nations in that 
universal body of which He is the Head. If con- 
victs more serious than those in which the last age 
took part, serious as they were, are reserved for us, 
our weakness will require, and God will not deny 
it, a help which was not vouchsafed to them. But 
that consideration should increase, not lessen, the 
affectionate reverence with which we think of them, 
as well as our own humiliation. If we fall shame- 
fully, it will be amidst examples of the past, trea- 
sures of experience, divine encouragements, such as 
no men ever possessed before. We can only fall 
through our own pride and littleness, because we 
think much of tbei things that are perishable, and 
are indifferent to those that endure; highly of those 
which separate classes, poorly of those which be- 
long to all citizens in common; because we are 
charmed with the list of titles which the herald 
pronounced over the tomb of the departed warrior, 
and do not feel the power and mystery that lay in 
the words, ^this our brother,' which connected 
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him with the poorest creatures upon earthy and 
with the whole family for which Christ died, for 
which He lives to make intercession at the right 
hand of the Father. 



SERMON V. 



THE DIVINE INTEEPEETATION OF HISTOEY. 



Preached at St. Martin's Church, May 1851. 

Revelations v. 1 — 7. — -^nd I mw in the right hand of Him 
that mtonthe throne a hook vnitten within and on the ha>ch- 
9ide, sealed with seven seals. And I saw a strong angel 
proclaiming wUh a hud voice, Who is worthy to open the 
hook, <md to loose thfi seals thereof f And no man in hecwen, 
n&r in ea^rth, neither wader (he earth, was ahle to open the 
hook, neither to look thereon. And I wept much, hec<m»e n>o 
mam, was found worthy to open and to read the hook, neith^ to 
look there<m. And one of the elders saith u/nto me. Weep 
not: hehold, the Lion of (he tribe of Judah, the Root of David, 
hoOh prevailed to open the hook, and to loose tJie seven seals 
thereof. And I heheld, and, lo/ in the midst of the throne 
and of the fwi/r heasts, and in the midst of the elders, a 
Lamb as it had heen slain, homing seven horns and seveu eyes, 
which are the seven Sprits of Ood sent forth into all the earth. 
And He cam/s amd took the hook iAUofihe right h/md of Eim 
that sat upon the throne, 

IT is commonly said that this book was a book 
of prophecy, that St. John wept because none 
was worthy to understand the future destinies of 
the Church and of mankind. I cannot doubt 

H 2 
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that this interpretation is a trae one; but I venture 
to question whether it expresses the whole truth. 
We are taught in Scripture to look upon past and 
future as most intimately connected. The pro- 
phets of the Old Testament were not more oc- 
cupied with one than with the other; they seem 
to have thought that as much Divine light was 
needed for the explanation of one as of the other. 
Things which had happened cBd not lie more open 
to the ordinary gazer^ than things which were to 
happen. The facts might be known; the mean- 
ing and significance of the facts were hid in the 
mind of God. He might reveal a portion of His 
mind to this or that seer; an events or series of 
events might be brought out in clearness before 
one who had long waited and prayed for illumina- 
tion ; when he was finishing his course he might 
hand on the torch to a successor, who must kindle 
it afiresh for himself at the source of light. Still 
a deep mystery would hang over the ages past 
and the ages to come; those who believed God^s 
word would hope for a complete revelation of the 
meaning and harmony of both. 

I cannot help thinking, then, that if the book 
in the hand of Him who sat upon the throne con- 
cerned the future, it must also have concerned the 
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past — ^ihat it must have been the book of God's 
dealings with His creatures from the beginning of 
the world to the end. It might refer to a par- 
ticular tract of time; that tract might extend over 
a few years^ or a great many centuries; but in 
those years or centuries would be gathered up the 
difficulties which beset earnest thinkers in one 
generation or another^ with the great practical 
solution of them. I propose to consider the text 
to-night from this point of view; I shall not in- 
terfere with any theories respecting the construe 
tion of the Apocalypse^ or respecting the special 
application of its different portions to times neac 
or distant. It suggests certain great hints for out 
guidance in tracing the course of God's dispensa* 
tions, which are equally profitable and even neces-«> 
sary, whatever opinions we hold respecting the 
accomplishment or ncm-accomplishment of its pre- 
dictions. We must take them with us into the 
study of that which has been, as well as of that 
which is to be, if we would not, in either, lose 
sight of Him who is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever. 

I. Readers do not, in general, dwell much upon 
the opening of the vision — ' I saw a book in the 
right hand of Him that sat on the throne.' They 
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recollect the words — 'These things the Father 
has put in his own power/ they conclude that the 
book must be one concerning times and seasons 
which God had not yet been pleased to discover 
to his creatures; and they hasten to passages 
which require more skill and dexterity for their 
duddation. 

But if we think we understand the words ever 
so well, they are worthy of the most earnest re- 
flection that we can give them. We have need 
to remember that a vision of history or prophecy 
must begin with a vision of God ; that the groimd 
of all events, of their law, of their knowledge, Kes 
in Himself. We must not be content with the 
loose phrase that they are ordained by Him, or 
with the notion that they might have been other- 
wise if He had so decreed it. We are to recollect 
that we are speaking of the God of order, of 
righteousness, and of truth, not of a capricious, 
self-willed being, who asserts His power by chang- 
ing the principles of His government. Any one 
who is weighing the hopes and fears of the uni- 
verse must start from the beUef that there is an 
absolute Will to all good — an eternal Truth, a liv- 
ing Person — at the foundation of it. When we 
have fully settled that conviction in our minds, we 
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have the quietness which is indispensable to the 
student of history and prophecy ; a quietness for 
which the greatest quickness and subtlety in de- 
tecting and following out analogies^ and the most 
extensive and minute learnings are no substitute. A 
clear eye for observing fecte and distinguirfung 
false statements from true, is very precious ; but 
a faith that^ whether we can see into the meaning 
of facts or not^ there is a divine meaning in them; 
— that whether we can sever the right from the 
wrongs or no^ right is fixed^ substantial^ everlasting ; 
wrong— disturbance, intrusion, distortion; — this 
faith is the only one which can really give us 
any encouragement to persevere in seeking for the 
causes or issues of events. God holds the book 
in His hands. Instead of making us satisfied to 
be ignorant of its contents. He inspires us with 
a passionate desire to understand them. He 
Himself sets before us the things which He has 
concealed, that we may search them out. 

II. St. John teaches us this in the next 
passage of his vision : * I saw a strong angel pro- 
claiming with a loud voice. Who is worthy to open 
the book and loose the seals of it.^ No words 
can declare more emphatically by whom the desire 
to investigate the problems of our own lives and 
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of the world's bistcny is awakeoed. The tempta- 
tion to shrink &om even the most ocnnplioated of 
these problems o(»aes from an atheistical fear that 
if we could penetrate to the root of things we 
should find falsehood^ and not truth. The devil 
prompts that fear ; God's angel urges us to seek^ 
even if the search shall only lead to a discovery of 
our ignorance and impot^icy. 

III. And assuredly this must be the first result 
of our inquiries. We do not know what dark- 
ness covers the course of the world's history, till 
we begin to seek for light. The fiarther we ad- 
vance the thicker and heavier the mists become. 
St. John, in his hour oS^ wonderful inspiration and 
revelation, heard the full and terrible truth which 
has come, in some form or other, at some time of 
his life, to every student in his soHtary chamber : 
'No one was able to c^en the book, neither 
to look thereon.' At each turn in the laby- 
rinth the search^ finds somo new obstruction ; pro- 
mising theories failing when they are brought to the 
test, new complications making conclusions which 
had seemed certain, untenable. When natural 
resources have been tried, he flies, perhaps, to 
supernatural. He seeks to cut the knot which he 
could not untie, by resorting to the supposition of a 
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naked Omnipotence which can dispense with all laws. 
But out of that thought ccHnes utter anarchy or a 
reign of chance. Above, around, beneath, all 
looks hopeless. 'None can loose the seals or 
open the book.^ 

IV. There are some who feel little at these dis- 
comfitures, or who are scarcely conscious of them. 
They can obtain a certain knowledge of facts; 
they can arrive at some general conclusions; 
phrases about laws of nature, the perplexity of 
human motives, the progress of the species, stand 
them in stead of actual discoveries. But one who 
really cares for his fellow-creatures and longs to 
find an order in thdr proceedings, and is haunted 
by an inward witness that there must be an order 
in them, is utterly overwhelmed when he finds 
nothing but irregularity and disorder. Can a 
righteous God be the author of a universe in which 
there are such contradictions? But does the 
student dare, for the sake of keejong his faith, to 
shut his eyes to facts ? Dares he exchange realities 
for fancies, by taking refuge in hopes of the future 
&om the confusions of the past and the present ? 
Does he seek for some epicurean self-content, in- 
difibrent to the storms by which other men are 
tossed, so long as he can keep himself at peace ? 
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Dares he even fall back upon his confidence in the 
divine goodness ? Does not that goodness become 
an impalpable abstraction^ if Gk)d has left the 
world to be as it is ? 

Such thoughts have tormented and are tor- 
menting thousands. Often when they utter their 
doubts^ religious men turn away from them with 
indignation and horror. I believe the apostle's 
religion would have led him to treat them very dif- 
ferently. He 'wept much because no one was 
found worthy to open the book.' He entered into 
the vqpy depths of this despondency, though he 
had been dwelling in the light of God's presence, 
and was beholding the spirits about the throne. And 
because he felt for and with his brethren, the com- 
fort which he and they needed was brought to him. 

V. 'And one of the elders said imto me, 
Weep not; behold the Lion of the tribe of 
Judah, the Root of David, has prevailed to open 
the book and to loose the seals of it.' 

He wept, no doubt, for the world over which so 
dark a mystery hung. But as he never lost — ^as 
no true-hearted man ever does lose — ^his patriotism 
in his concern for mankind at large, the doud 
which was over his own land must have been the 
heaviest of all upon his heart. He bad believed 
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that in it all the families of the earth were to be 
blessed ; how could he separate its destinies from 
theirs? The announcement then comes to him in the 
only way in which it could have brought him con- 
solation. ' The Lion of the tribe of Judah ' had 
prevailed to open and interpret the book. Through 
his nation^ light was to come upon the history of 
all nations. 

I cannot doubt^ brethren^ that the message to 
him is one to us. We may try hard to decipher 
the world^s records without reverting to the records 
of the chosen nation. They, we think, are,narrow, 
local, obsolete. We may even hold it a part of 
religion to say, they are the records of a peculiar 
people, and therefore not applicable to the con- 
dition of other people. But I beUeve that when 
we have wept much over the confusions of his- 
tory, we shaU be driven from these arguments. 
We shall feel how needfiil it is that the key to 
the history of all nations should be furnished in 
the history of one. We shall feel how untrue 
that history would be, how useless, if it was not 
local and definite, instead of vague and general. We 
shall not feel that we are honouring God^s purpose 
in choosing out one race to be a blessing to all 
others, if we do not believe that He meant its hfe 
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to be an illustration of the life of all others — ^his 
methods with it a specimen of hia metiioda with 
all others. Finally^ we shall not really acknow- 
ledge a DeUverer and Redeemer of mankind^ if we 
do not see the fnlness of His love and power un- 
folding itself through the struggles^ experiences^ 
and sorrows of one race, and of the particular men 
who struggled and sorrowed with it. If we are 
content to gaze for a while on the Lion of the tribe 
of Jadah, another idsion will soon rise out of that 
•—of a Lamb that was slain for all people and 
nations.and languages. Out ofthat form of strength 
comes the form of suffering and meekness ; out of 
the national conqueror comes the universal brother. 
Li Him are the horns of strength; in Him are 
the eyes which draw light from the sun, and cany 
light into all comers of the earth ; from Him go 
forth the spirits which unite all creatures together^ 
and enable each to put forth its proper strength. 
It is this Lion of Judah, this Lamb that was slain, 
who takes the book out of the hand of Him who 
sits upon the throne. In Him, combining these 
qualities of power and sacrifice, of nationality and 
universality, in Him the Lord of Israel, in Him 
the bond of all society, the ground of each man^s 
distinct personal responsible being, — the apostle 
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finds the Person who can break the seals which 
had hidden the course of God's dealings from 
human beings^ who can change the life of the 
world from a collection of unintelligible fragments 
into a Irnng whole. Let us endeavour to follow 
him — ^for we need a prophet to tell us both the 
dream and its interpretation^ both to arrange the 
puzzles which present themselves to us in history^ 
and to show us how they may be cleared up — let 
us try to follow him while He brings before us 
different distinctvisions of forms which have haunted 
every student^ have often made him think that 
history was a weary maze without a plan^ have 
often tempted him to believe that an evil spirit 
was directing the course of it. 

VI. — 1. First we have the vision of a Conqueror. 
' And I saw when the Lamb opened one of the seals^ 
and I heard as it were the noise of thunder^ one of 
the four beasts sayings Come and see. And I saw^ 
and behold a white horse^ and he that sat on him 
had a bow^ and a crown was given unto him^ and 
he went forth conquering and to ccmquer.' I do 
not deny for a moment that some particular 
person is intended who answers to this description^ 
or that it is a legitimate subject of inquiry who 
that person is. But whoever he is^ the same ^, ^. 
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general qualities must meet in him which we find 
in a multitude of others who pass before us in the 
great pageant of history. The seer represents with 
great accuracy a whole dass of phenomena^ though 
he may have had some one fact or image piesent 
to his mind. He recalls to us the feelings which 
we have all had in reading the lives of the con* 
querors of the world, feelings which no theories 
can force us to suppress, and which he does not 
tell us that we need be ashamed of. The sight of 
power and of triumph is a goodly sight. What- 
ever be the use to which it is turned, or the results 
which finally proceed from it, we are compelled to 
have a certain sympathy with it. Yet surely it is 
one of the puzzles in the book of history, that war 
and conquest should form so conspicuous and 
capital a part of it, that they should force them-« 
selves upon our notice whether we like them or 
not, though the motives of those who engaged 
in them seem to be ever so doubtful, and they 
themselves ever so transitory. It is a seal; we 
have all felt and owned it to be so; one which we 
have tried to break, and have not been able. St. 
John declares that the Lion of the tribe of Judah 
has broken this seal. One of those four beasts^ 
who represent different aspects of the mind and 
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character of God^ call upon him to come and see 
it broken. The conqueror with his bow passes 
rapidly over the stage^ as he does in the actual 
drama of the world. But we have a witness that the 
power which was given him was from above, how- 
ever he may have perverted it. Conquest is God's 
minister, let the instruments of it be what they 
may; it has its commissioned work and its per- 
manent effects, though the glory which men have 
sought by it may be only as the dream of a 
night. 

2. Next comes a more appalling spectacle. 'And 
there went out another horse that was red, and 
power was given unto him that sat thereon, to 
take peace from the earth, and that they should 
kiU one another. And there was given unto him 
a great sword.' We have here evidently, I think, 
the picture of civil war, such as might have been 
raging in the Roman Empire very near the time 
in Which the prophet was writing, such as had 
convulsed every part of it and ended in the de-p 
struction of the Capitol, in the period between the 
death of Nero and the accession of Vespasian. I 
merely take that case as an example, not the least 
assuming it to be the one of which St. John is 
speaking, I need not remind you that it, is but 
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one out of multitudes of such cases, which ancieat 
and modern history supply. And surely it is 
one of the seals upon the meaning of both. All 
the brilliancy of the first vision is wanting to 
this. The white horse has been changed into the 
red. There is no crown, but only a sword. You 
can trace no one purpose, no ccmcentrated am- 
bition, only the strife of » factions^ with all their 
infinite meannesses and pettinesses^ their hollow 
alliances, their deliberate cruelty; such scenes as 
present themselves to us in the war of the sixteenth 
century in France, or in the war of the seventeenth 
in Germany. 

Historians generally entertain themselves with 
moralizing about the evils of party-spirit, and the 
great advantages which would follow if men would 
cease to indulge it. That is very well. But it does 
not help to break the seal. The strife continues 
after we have made our comments. SI John says 
that the Xiion of the tribe of Judah has broken 
the seal. There is something lying beneath this 
struggle of facticms, as there was beneath 
those conquests. There is a central peace at 
the heart of this endless agitation. Through all 
this war, men are to be taught what the ground 
. ^. of union is. It is not right to wish that they 
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should be at peace till they find out what that is ; 
peace is only another name for feebleness and 
falsehood. 

3. The next vision is of such a peace. ' And 
when he had opened the third seal, I heard the 
third beast say. Come and see. And I beheld, and 
lo ! a black horse, and he that sat on him had a 
pair of balances in his hand. And I heard a voice 
in the midst of the four beasts say, A measure of 
wheat for a penny, and three measures of barley 
for a penny, and see that thou hurt not the oil and 
the wine.^ This is that stage in the history of 
peoples, which the poet speaks of, when they 
' change swords for ledgers f the time when money 
claims to be king of the world, and when men 
bow to it and confess it to be the king ; a time 
which many of the wise and great hail as the 
return of golden days, or as the commencement of 
a millennium out of which they suppose there must 
needs come uninterrupted tranquillity to the people 
of every tongue and clime. But those who see 
how the oil and the wine become precious above 
every other good to those who receive the impress 
of such an age, how unfair the balances are i^i 
which the wheat and the barley are weighed, what 
a time of rivalry and bitter strife it is for very 
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groyelling prizes^ what myriads of bodies and souls 
perish in that strife ; how periods of apparent pro- 
sperity may be periods of utter destituticm to the 
multitudes who are the instruments of producing 
it; how it may be a time which awakens all Tan- 
talus cravings for drops that are never really 
tasted; how out of it come the greedy lust of the 
gambler and the poverty which is the fruit of it; 
those who think seriously of these things^ regard 
this as one of the seals upon the book of history 
which it is most difficult to break. A mammon 
tyranny is to them more portentous^ more incom*^ 
patible with any righteous order in the world, than 
the victories of the most insatiable conqueror, or 
the most reckless violence of parties. And yet 
this seal also is declared to have been broken by 
the lion of the tribe of Judah. This money 
power, like every other power in the world, is of 
God, however it may have been turned to uses 
which are not His. There is nothing in it which 
in itself deserves to be hated ; it may become an 
instrument of aU the blessings whidi those who 
worship it talk of and which they can never 
realize. The commerce 4)f the eaarth was surely 
meant to be a real and effectual bond between 
the nations. All the works which men would 
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dedicate to the spirit of selfish rivahy did not pro- 
ceed from it^ but from the true Head of society, 
against whom it is rebelling, and hy whom it shall 
at last be utterly destroyed. 

4. And now comes the spectacle which was pre* 
paring for xis in that time of seeming quietness 
and fdidty. 'And when he had opened the 
fourth seal, I heard the voice of the fourth beast 
say, Come and see. And I looked and bdiold a 
pale horse ; and his name that sat on him was 
Death, and Hell followed with him. And power 
was given unto them over the fourth part of the 
earth, to kill with sword, and with hunger, and 
with death, and with the beasts of the earth/ 
There are various calamities brought together in 
this vision : pestilence, famine, invasion, the beasts 
of ihe earth, all indicating, it would seem, an age 
following one of luxury and effeminacy, when the 
energies of tiiought and action have equally de- 
cayed ; wfajsn a people have lost all courage, union, 
exvterprise ; when the material enjoyments which 
have been the reward of thdr industry a&d me- 
dianical skill, have eaten i;p their parents ; when 
the powers of nature come in to avenge tke 
idolatry which has been paid to them ; when the 
oSl and the wine that were the great objects pf 
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search and hope fail altogether ; when Death claims 
spirits and bodies both as his prize. An abyss of 
utter^ hopeless darkness lies beyond. Such 
seasons there have been in the lives of nations and 
empires; the student of history wonders, as he 
reads, how they should have lived through them. 
He is less surprised that races which seem worn 
a4d exhausted should sink under the power of 
some healthier and more vigorous one, than that 
they should last on, as the lower empire did, for so 
many centuries, when all hfe seemed to have for- 
saken it. This is one of the seals on the book of 
history which no man can break. St. John says 
that the Lion of the tribe of Judah has broken 
it; that in Him, even these conditions of utter 
prostration and death find their explanation; that 
He is still bearing up the pillars of the universe 
when they are most feeble and tottering; nay, 
that in the most decayed and fallen societies, there 
are still witnesses of His truth and power, still 
thousands who have not bowed the knee to Baal. 

6. That truth is brought out in the next passage. 
' And when He had opened the fifth seal, I saw 
under the altar the souk of them that were slain 
for the Word of God and for the testimony which 
they held. And they cried with a loud voice. 
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sayings How long, O Lord holy and true, dost 
thou not judge and avenge our blood on them that 
dwell on the earth? And white robes were 
given unto every one of them. And it was said 
unto them that they should rest yet for a little 
season, until their fellow-servants and their 
brethren, which should be killed as they were, 
should be fulfilled/ When we first begin to 
meditate upon history, this perhaps is the most 
difficult problem of all : that the best men should 
be the greatest sufferers, that they should speak 
and should not be heard, or heard only by a few, 
who afterwards, perhaps, abuse their names for 
the support of some faction or the diffusion of 
some heresy ; that if they ever become famous, it 
is when they become misunderstood; that pos- 
terity, even when it seems to approve their 
sayings, often does them as little justice as their 
cotemporaries who stoned them and cast out their 
names as evil. This, I say, seems a seal harder 
to break than any other; because we might have 
reconciled ourselves to the punishment of the rest 
of the world, if we could see these triumphant, if 
even we could be sure that their memories were 
so. But when they seem to be mixed up in all 
the confusion of the world, to partake of it, to be 
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mastered by it^ there is a shadow over the future 
as well as oyer the past ; it is hard to gather 
comfort for the one out of the other. Yet no 
seal has been so thoroughly broken as this. Out 
of this seeming darkness, there comes a flood of 
light upon every page of history and upon the 
whole series of its events. For Christ has broken 
this, not as the Lion of the tribe of Judah, but as 
the Lamb that was slain. His own life and 
death — all the confusions of disciples — the contra- 
dictions of sinners against Him — ^when they are 
rightly meditated upon, become the keys to this 
mystery. If He had come to bear witness of 
Himself, or to seek His own glory, He would 
not have been reviled or crucified. Because He 
came to seek his Father's glory, and to redeem 
the earth for Him, therefore he poured out his 
soul as a sacrifice. If these saints were seeking 
their own glory, it would be fitting that they 
should be understood, appreciated, enthroned. 
But because they are bearing witness of Him who 
is faithful and true, because their care is not for 
their own fame or glory here or hereafter, but that 
the earth may be redeemed from its oppressors, and 
made a fit place for Him who is the King of it, 
therefore it becomes a part of the right order of 
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things that they should wait, and be content that 
others should feel the fruit of their labours, which 
neither they nor others see ; and should be guides 
and hdpers, as much by their calamities and errors 
as by their &ithful words and 'acts, to those that 
come after them; and should link Heayen and 
earth together by the cries which proceed from 
both against the powers of darkness and evil; and 
should be formed by sufPering into a holy fellow- 
ship of men who understand, as well as confess, 
that self-sacrifice is and must be the only ground 
upon which human society can stand. 

6. Which divine and eternal principle is not less 
manifested, though very differently, in the next 
vision which St. John saw. ' I beheld when He 
had opened the sixth seal, and lo I there was a 
great earthquake, and the sun became black as 
sackcloth of hair, and the moon became as blood, 
and the stars of heaven fell upon the earth, even 
as a fig-tree casteth her untimely figs when she 
is shaken of a mighty wind. And the heaven 
departed as a scroll when it is rolled together, and 
every mountain and island were moved out of 
their places. And the kings of the earth, and 
the great men, and the rich men, and the chief 
captains, and the mighty men, and every bond- 
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man^ and every freeman^ hid themselves in the 
deii6 and in the rocks of the mountains^ and said 
to the mountains and roeks^ Fall on us and hide 
us from the face of Him that sitteth on the throQC, 
and &om the wrath of the Lamb. For the great 
day of his wrath is come ; and who shall be able 
to stand?' 

No one^ I believe^ has doubted that this is the 
description of a poHtical earthquake— of what we 
call^ in modem language^ a revolution. And surely 
it is not for us to say that the language of St. John^ 
however rich and gorgeous^ is too grand for such an 
event. Those who have lived within the r^on of 
such catastrophes^ and have seen all faces gathering 
blackness^ the strong becoming weak^ the brave 
timid^ win feel as if even these images^ the most 
perfect which nature or human language could 
supply, are yet only too weak to represent the 
confusion of all orders ; the upheaving of the sur- 
face of things ; the opening of the abyss below. 
Now, though the student of history may have 
learnt to think of such events as the necessary 
consequences of diseases long pent up in the 
body poHtic; though when they first occur they 
may seem to him as even blessed disturbances in 
the monotony of the world, and witnesses that there 
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is some government over 'it ; yet, when he thinks 
of all the hateful passions which such periods bring 
to light, and then of the little compensation which 
there seems to be for all the crimes they engender, — 
kings, captives, freemen, bondmen, relapsing into 
their old conditions, only feeling more jealous and 
suspicions of each other, more busy in devising 
securities against each other, — ^he may well regard 
these also as some of the puzzling facts in human 
history, as a seal which he cannot break. How 
does the apostle teU us it is broken ? He speaks 
of all the terrors which the rulers and great men 
of the earth experience at such seasons, as testi- 
monies of their conscience that God and the Lamb 
are come forth to judge them, as cries of dehver- 
ance from their wrath. That is to say, those who 
are living to themselves and to their own glory, 
who are making self their God, are made to feel 
and know that self is not the God, that there is no 
help, or protection, or power, in such a divinity; 
that all power is really gathered up in a Being 
whose nature is truth and love, and in Him who 
gave up Himself for men ; that He is really the 
King of the earth, and always has been ; that all 
the events which occur and have occurred on this 
earth, are manifestations of His kingdom ; that it 
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must finally triumpli over whatever opposes it. 
This^ then^ is the real preparation for the complete 
opening of the book of history and prophecy, the 
authentic declaration and evidence that all its 
enigmas have found their solution^ and that a truth 
which is clear and satisfactory for our faith now, 
will be one day made clear to those who have most 
interest in disbelieving and denying it. 

My object to-night has not been to give you a 
commentary on the Revelations, but only to 
inquire what is the Christian method of consi- 
dering the events of history. I shall not, there- 
fore, pursue the subject any further, though it 
might receive, I believe, very striking illustration 
from the record of those trumpets which announce 
that the city of conftision, the great Babel, which 
had been set up in mockery of the kingdom of 
God is fallen down; as well as from the descrip- 
tions of the conflicts between the different forms 
of the evil power and the Word of God, who goes 
forth with His hosts to overthrow them; and from 
the vision of the Holy City, the New Jerusalem, 
which Cometh forth out of Heaven as a bride 
adorned for her husband. My main purpose has 
been to convince you, that if we follow the guid- 
ance of the beloved disciple, or rather of Him who 
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spoke to him and by him, we need not wish to 
pervert any of the world's records, or to force 
them to gire out some opinions or moral of ours. 
Bead simply, faithfully, without the omission of 
one dark or troublesome passage, they bear wit- 
ness to that order which man has been continually 
Tiolating; they show that no transgressions of his 
can subvert it or mar it; that the efforts to inter- 
rupt it have been the greatest testimonies to its 
perfection and its might. The facts of ordi- 
nary history will confase us, the interpreta- 
tions which the Old and New Testaments give 
us orf those facts will confuse us still more, 
if we look for the great result of God's deal*, 
ings aa the mere triumph of A certain set of 
persons whom we call saints, and the discomfiture 
of those who oppose them. For all the facts of 
history show that the best men have been those 
who sought their own triumph and glory least, and 
who fdt and cared most for those who disliked 
and resisted them; and on the other hand, that 
those who have set themselves up to be the 
chosen ones of God, and on that account claimed a 
right to govern the earth, have continually denied 
and blasphemed His name^ have shown that none 
were less fit than thev were to be the chief of 
all, because none understood so little how to be 
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the servants of all. And all Scripture teaches us 
that it must be so^ unless Christ's kingdom be alto- 
gether different from that which He said it was, 
or unless He has ceased to be the head of it. The 
facts of history will confuse us^ and the interpre- 
tations of Scripture still more^ if we maintain 
that Christ did not claim to be a King when 
He entered Jerusalem meek and sitting upon an 
ass ; that He did not maintain His kingly rights 
when He trod the wine-press alone^ when He 
rose from the dead^ and when He ascended on 
high; when He sent down His spirit upon the 
apostles; when He overthrew the ungodly nation 
which had refused to be the herald of His mercies 
to mankind; but that He only is to become a king 
hereafter in some unknown day. For if the esta- 
bhshment of his universal Church, the overthrow 
of the Roman Empire, the building up the nations 
in modem Europe, all the blessings and judgments 
which have come upon them, all the events which 
have befallen our own land from the time when 
we became a nation to this time, be not tokens 
that He is reigning amongst us, our faith is vain, 
the Bible has deceived us; neither as the Lion 
of the tribe of Judah, nor as the Lamb that 
was slain, has Christ broken the seals and opened 
the book. 
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But if we confess Him^ as our fathers did^ to 
be in deed and in truths and not in name^ our Lord 
and King^ the Lord and King of our nation^ the 
Lord and King of all nations^ then all events 
which seem most to set at nought His authority 
or to substitute some other in its place^ all con- 
vulsions in nations and in churches — the fainting 
and. feebleness of His servants^ the falling of 
standard-bearers^ the loss of human helpers and 
counsellers^ the disappearing of the cunning arti- 
ficer and the eloquent orator^ all signs and tokens 
of adversity — as well as those which are cheering 
and hopeful — such as the desire of nations to be one, 
the craving for some common bond of fellowship, 
the seeking for a centre of unity, when that which 
pretends to be the centre is proving itself to be 
the cause of division and strife — will all be heard 
as diflferent utterances of the same voice, 'Lo! 
I come quickly/ Oh! that the sorrow and the 
joy, the mercy and the discipline, may so subdue 
and soften all om' hearts, that we may be ready to 
join in the answer to that voice, ^ Even so come. 
Lord Jesus/ 
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Since these Sermons were p'eached; it has been 
announced in the newspapers that an Act of the 21st 
George III.^ in the c^inion of the law officers of the 
Crown, makes the opening of any places of entertain- 
ment on Sunday penal, and therefore forbids the 
Government to grant the Charter which the directors 
of the Crystal Palace Company desired. Any one 
who will be at the pains to read the Act in question^ 
will see that it was passed fc" the purpose of pre- 
venting certain seditious meetings alleged to be held 
on Sunday evenings for the discussion of texts of 
Scripture ; whidi texts^ it is said, were oft^i debated 
by ^persons unlearned and incompetent to explain 
the same.' It ia precisely one of those Acts of which 
religious people among the Methodists and Dissenters 
might feel reasonably jealous as likely to be twisted — 
if that were not its original intention — ^to condemn 
all meetings which the Government or the Church 
should choose to represent as having a mischievous 
tendency. It is one of thfose Acts which a supporter 
of the City Missionaries wouli gladly expunge from 
the Statute Book, as capable offing strained, in 
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some evil day, to the hindrance of their benevo- 
lent efforts. . And it is upon this Statute, so juvenile, 
yet so mouldy, that the rev^ence £or the divine 
day — ^the godliness of the !^glish nation — ^henceforth 
must be understood to depend ! Surely such a 
reckbdio eui ahstardum of the principle for which 
worthy and devout men are contending will startle 
them, and make them think. And it must greatly 
strengthen the conviction of those who had believed 
previously that the Fourth Commandment will never 
be truly regarded, or the blessed institution which it 
bids us remember, loved, while penalties, enforced by 
Acts of Charles II. and of G^rge IILy^-*- Acts passed 
with no moral or Christian purpose at all, to excuse 
the consciences of the rich, or to provide for some 

temporary emergency,— ^are used to jbelp out its divine 
sanctions, 
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^ rister-at-Law — VIII. On the Every-day Work of Ladies. By 

Archdeacon Allen — IX. On Teaching by Words. By the Rev. 

R. C. Trench — X. On Sanitary Law. By Toh Taylor, Esq., 

.Secretary to the General Board of Health — XI. Workhouse 

Visiting. By the Rev. J. S. Brewer— Postscript. 

" JBy some of the higheaf minds of the day^ atid the most active in the advancement 
of their /ellaw-creatures.^^—STJLCiATOti, Oct. 27, 1856. 

" These valuable lessons may he carried to any poH of London^ of Great Britain, 
of the world. Thousands of miles away from home^ in scenes of war, privation 
and disease^ no less than when— justice preceding charity — she rules over her 
own household^ woman may he the hetter for many of the words uttered last 
July in the unfashionable little square in which the "Working Men*s College is 
establiehed. A glance at the subjects treated of and a hare enumeration of 
the names of the gentlemen who delivered the lectures^ should be enough to 

ensure careful attention to them These men, themsekes an honour to 

their timeSy do honour to women by giving her the benefU of the best thoughts 
of manly minds.^ — ^Edinburgh Review, Jan. 1866. 

" We recommend the book most heartily to aU our readers, and especially ladies,**-^ 
Toe Press, Jan. 10, I86G. 

A 



S NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

TEE WORKS OF 

THE EEV. WILLIAM ARCHEE BUTLEB, 

LaU Pr^ftator ^ Moral PhUotophf in «ft« U»UMnit§ o/ X>ub»M. 

5 Yols. 8vo. clotb, £2 18«. 

*' Cite dettined, if we miiUAe not, to take ike kiffhe»t place among vriters of our 

English iongner^-^GKni Biutish Bx^ew, Fel). 1856. 
**MayJusflg take rani with thefirtt wriHnge in our language V — ^THEOLOGlAir. 
" Jn emueni ^&eme and a profound tkinier^'—^^QUSB. BxYlxw. 
** Poei, ondor^ Mei a pk g M aau , theologian, ' mihil ieiigU -guod non omavit.^ ** 

J>UBLIV UniYBRSITT MAGAZINE. 

'^ Jiieeiimination and eameetneis, beauty aadjfower, a truly philotcfphieal epirit" 

BiUTISH dUABTEBLT. 

^ A htming and a shining lights — ^Bishop ot £xX3ZB. 

** A man of whom, both as regards his life and his remariable powers, his Church 
magjueUy bep/roudr — Quastoan. 

**J!ntiiled to stand in the front rani, not merely of ministers of the Irish Church, 
but 4jf the wisest and best teachens of aU denominations^ 

WuLEYAir Ha&azinx, ^b. 1856. 

ALSO SOLD SEPARATELY AS FOLLOWS, 

1. A Third Edition (^/^ Sermons Dodrinal and Practical. 

EiBST Sebivs. Edited by the Very BeY. T. WooiywABB, M.A. 
Besn of Down, with a Memoir and Portrait. 8yo. cloth, 12«. 

CONTENIB : — Uncertaiikty of ChriBt's Coming — The Incarnation — 
Daily Setf-deiiiial of Christ — Cradfying the Son of Qod afresh 
— The Power of the Reenrrection — The TrinilrT' disclosed in the 
Structure of St. John's Writings — ^Meetness for the Inheritance of 
the Saints in Light — Occasional mysteriousness of Christ's Teaching 
— Christ our Life — Self-delusion as to our real tftate before God — 
The Eternal Life of Christ in HeaYcn— ^The Canaanite Woman a 
type of the Gentilo Church — Tlie Faith of Kan and the Faithfulness 
of God — The Wedding Garment — Christ sought and found in the 
Old Testament Scriptures — Human Affeotions raised, not destroyed, 
by the Gospel— The Rert of the People of God-— CSirist the Trea- 
Buiy of Wisdom and Knowledge— The Divinity of our Priest, 
Prophet, and King — Expediency of Christ's Invisibility — The 
Invisible Government of Christ through His Spirit — Christ's 
De^wrture the Condition of the Spirit's Advent— The Faith that 
cometh by Hearing— llie Chxistian's Walk in Light and Love^> 
Primitive Church Principles not inconsistent with Universal 
Christian Sympathy — Church Ednoation. 

* Present a richer combination of the qualUiesfor Sermons of the Jlrst olast tha» 
any wc have met with in aiiy Uving writarJ'-'^BKlTJBH. QuAKTEitLY. 
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PtTBLISHEI) BT MACMILLAN AND <?0. J 

SEV. ABCHEB BUTLllR'S WORKS. 

2. Sennons, Doctrinal and Practical. Sboow) Semes. 

Edited from tbe Attthor's MSS., by J. A. Jeilehie, P.D^ Kegius 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. cloth, 
10*. 6<3?. Jmt Ready. 

Contents : — Christ the Source of all BleaBings— living and Dying 
unto the Lord — The Hope of Glory and the Charities of Life — 
The Holy Trinity— The Sorrow that exalts and sanctifies — Th« 
Purifying Power of Tribulation — The Growth of the Divine Life — 
Lessons from a Monarch's Death — ^Dying to Sin and the Law — The 
Restorer of Mankindr— The True Fast— The Way to Divine Know- 
ledge—The Ascension— The Folly of Moral Cowardice— The Will of 
God towards His Children— Strength and Mission of the Church — 
The Ligratitude of the Jews — ^Danger of "Backsliding — The Word of 
God — The Claims of Spiritual Destitution— The Blessedness of 
Submission — The Holy Trinity— Watchman, what of the Night? — 
The Principles of the Final Judgment — ^Eternal Punishment. 

'* Tkey are marked iy Ihe tame oriffinalUy and vigowr of eufpresMon, the same 
richness of imagery and iUusiraikm, ihe same large views and catholic spirii^ and 
the same depth and fervour of devotional feeling^ which so remarkably disiit^ 
guished the preceding Series ^ and which rendered it a most valuable accession to 
our theological literature P —from Da. Jirehi£*8 PKEfACS. 

" Distinguished by the point and vigovr of their style, the htmnness of their 
iUustraiions, and the largeness of their vt^iro."— AxHENiEXTH, Feb. 9, 1856. 

3. Letters on Romanism. A Heply to Da. Newman's Essay 

on Development. Edited by the Yerj Bev. T. Woobwabb, M.A. 
Dean of Down. 8vo. cloth, 10^. 6d. 

" A work which ought to be in ihe library of every Student of Divinity V 

Bishop or St. David's. 
** There are^baohs m^ich while elicited by Umporary controversy become so rich in 

genius afto possess a permanent value. JHe wai before us is of that rare 

^ass." — Bbitibh Quartbjilt, Jan. 1855. 
" One of the ablest refutations of Romanism in Us latest and most refined form,** 

— ^Nob.th'B&iiish Bevixw, feb. 1856. 

4. Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy; 

Edited from the Author's MRS., with Notes, by William 
Hbpwobth Thompson, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo., £1 5*. Just Ready. 

Contbntb: — Science of Mind, or PsyQholog3f^-iR6al Existence, or 
Ontology — Ancient and Jiodern Sistories of Philosophy — Indian 
Philosophies — Qreek Philosophy — The Ionic and Atomic Schools — 
The Pythagorean and Eleatic Schools — The Sophist — ^Socrates and 
his followers — The Pore Socratics — The Megaries — The Cynics and 
CyrenaicB — ^The Life and Writings of Plato— The Platonic Dia- 
logues — ^The Philosophy of Plato as a whole — The Dialectic of 
Plato— The Ideal Theory— The Physics of Plato— The Psychology 
of Plato— The Ethics of Plato— The Successors of Plato— The 
Academy — The 19'eoplatonist — The Psychdlogy of Aristotle. 

"Of the diaketic and physics of Plato they are the onlu exposition at once full, 
aeeunde, and popular, with which J am aequaittted : bettufar more accurate than 
tie J'reneh, and incomparaify more popular than the Oerman treatises on these 
■diforknents of ike^JPlatomc philosqp^** 

mm Fkotbssor THOir^sON*^ Vbiliacm, 

A2 



4 NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 

Essays, Biographical and Critical : chiefly on English 

Poets. By David Masson, A.M., Professor of Euglisli 
Literfttare in University College, London. In the Press, 

CoNTBKTS :— I. Shakespeare and Goethe — II. The Three DevUs: 
Luther's, Milton's, and Ooethe's — III. Milton — IV. Dryden and 
the Literature of the Restoration — V. Swift — VI. Chatterton : 
a story of thd Year 1770 — VII. Wordsworth— VIII. Scottish 
Influence in British Literature — IX. Theories of Poetry and a New 
Poet — X. Prose and Verse : De Quincey. 

[Prefatory Note.] 

This volume consists, for the most part, of a selection from Essays, on 
very various topics, contributed, during the last ten or twelve 
years, to Reviews and other periodicals. Had the selection been 
large enough to represent the entire series of compositions from 
which it is taken, the Author would have preferred arranging the 
pipers included in it in the exact order in which they were written. 
The Essays chosen, however, having been such as, from their 
character, might most aptly go together in the same volume, it has 
been deemed beet to arrange them in the historical order of the 
matters to which they refer. After a cei'tain slight and rapid 
fashion, indeed, the Essays, as they here stand, will be found to 
present a series of views of the History of English Literature, as 
illustrated in the lives and writings of some of its most remarkable 
men, from the age of Elizabeth to our own time. 

Allowing for an occasional verbal correction, such as could hardly 
be avoided, the papers, with one exception, are printed as they 
originally appeared. The exception is in the case of the Sketch of 
the Life of Chatterton; a considerable portion of which is here 
published for the first time. A certain difference, also, will be 
observed between this paper and the others, both as regards the 
extent of space allotted to it, and as regards the manner of the 
literary treatment. In some respects, this portion of the volume 
departs from the typical character of the Essay, and approaches 
that of a miniature Hography. 

XJnivbesitt College, London. 
March 1856. 



BY THE LATE HENRY LUSHINGTON, AND FRANKLIN 

LUSHINGTON. 

La Nation Boutiquiere : and other Poems, chiefly 

Political. With a Preface. By Henry Lushington. 
POINTS OF WAR. By Prankhn Lushington. 

In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3*. 

"Fullof truth and wamUh, and noble life Inthete few paget ate coniained 

some of the last thoughts of a fne-hearted man of genius One of a class 

that mvst be ranked among the rarest of our time There is need of mem 

who can thus not only feU and think righteously and nobly on the tnor, M e€m 
iitter what is ai their hearts about it in a wayto ensure the kindling of high and 
true thonghts in other hearts and minds" — £zahinxb, Aug. 18, 1855. 
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B7 JULIUS CHARLES HARE, M.A., 

Archdeacon of Lewes, and Rector of Herstmonceux, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

1. Charges to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 

liCWeS . Delivered at the Ordinary Visitations from the year 1840 

to 1854, with Notes on the Principal Events affecting the Church 
during that period. With an Introduction, explanatory of liis 
position in the Church, with reference to the Parties which divide 
it. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, £1 11^. 6^/. 

At a very Kmiied edition of these eoUected Charges hat been made up, those who 
wish to possess them are requested to make an early application, 

2. Charges to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 

Lewes. Delivered at the Ordinary Visitations in the years 

1843, 1845, 1846. Never before published. With an Introduc- 
tion, explanatory of his position in the Church, with reference to 
the Parties that divide it. 8vo. cloth, Qs. Qd, 

This is ineluded in the 3 vols, of wUeeted Charges, hd is published s^^raielyfwr 

the sake of those who have the rest, 

3. Miscellaneous Pamphlets on some of the Leading 

Questions agitated in the Church during the last Ten Years. 

8vo. cloth, 12^. 

Js a very limited edition of these collected Pamphlets has been made t^, those who 
wish to possess them are requested to make an early applicatwn. 

4. ji Second Edition o/ Vindication of Luther against 

^ hijs recent English Assailants. 8vo. cloth, 7s, 

5. A Second Edition ^ The Mission of the Comforter, 

With Notes. , 8vo. cloth, 12*. 
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6. A Second Series (j/^ Parish Sermons. 

8vo. cloth, 12*. 

7. A Second Edition <2/*The Victory of Faith. 

8vo. cloth, 5*. 

8. The Contest with Rome. A Charge, delivered in 1851. 
With Notes, especially in answer to Db. Newman's recent 
Lectures. 8vo. cloth, 10#. ^d. 



9 mSW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS) 

BT THB BEV. GHABLB8 EDfOSLET, 

Meetor ofBfmrtlBjfi amd Ctnton cifMiddltkawh 

1 . A Second Udition of Phaethon ; or. Loose Thoughts 

for Loose Thinkers. Crown 8vo. boards, 2«. 

*' The Dlalofftte of Phaeiion kat string heauUet viewed apart from He express 
reference to this modem form of heresy ; and its suggestions may meet half way 
many a latent douht^ and, like a light breese^ lift from the soul clouds that are 
gathering heavily, and threatening to settle down in wintry gloom on the summer 
of many a fair and promising young /•/«.*'— Sfectatob, Oct. 2, 1853. 

• 

** We cordially welcome Mr. Eingslet into the field of discussion on which h& 
has here entered. It is one in which he is agtcAle beyond most of doityr the 
state some service," — ^British Quarterly. 

'* One of the most iMteresting works we ever read^J 

NoNcomoBJiiST, J«iL.li, 1853. 

2. A Second Edition of Glaacus;^ or, the Woisders. of 

the Shore. With a Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3*. M. 

" As useful and exciting a searside companion as we have ever seen^'—GvAaDlJLSi. 

"Us pagef sparkle with life, they open up a thousand sources of unanticipeded 
pleasure, and cojnbine amusement with instruction in a very happy and unwonted 
degree.*^ — Eclectic Eetisw. 

'* The general remarks show the wide sympathy, the deep thought, and the rich 
elopienee that characterise M&. KraGSLBT.**— Spectator. 

** A pleasant and cheerful sea-side book.^^-^Bxa^TkS BantsuBRA2fCESk 

3. Alexandria and Her Schools. Being Pour Lectures delivered 
at the Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh. With a Preface. 

Crown 8vo. doth, 5^. 

CozTTXHTft: — ^Preface of 24 pages. — Lecture I. Ptolemaic Era. — 
2. Ptolemaic Era, continued, — 3. Neoplatonists. — 4. The Cross and 
the Crescent. 

** A series of briUiani biographical and literary sketches, interspersed with eom^ 
ments of the closest modern, or rather universal appliaUian.^* — Sesctator. 

**A clear, rapid, aecuraie, and inlereeiing sketch..*^ ought to mvoy a general 

and an enduring populariiy^ — ^New dUARTEBLY Eeyiew. 
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MR. KINaSLEY'& WOfiE& 

4. The Heroes : Greek Fairy Tales for my Childjren. 

With Eigkt lUujstraiaoiifi dn»nL oa wood by the Author. 

In 870. cloth, 7*. 6il 

** J» this delMjliful booif ddi^htfid to the ckildy and even more deU^htfvI to tic 
man, Mb.. Kin oslst has tola three Greet etoriety toUk aU the Mmj^idfy that 
eharme the young, and yet with no little of the colour and richness that belong 
to his great power of ptcturesqne narration. The faseinaiion of a /airy tale te 
given to each l^end. —ISauMijfzn. 

** Mb.. Eingslbt has imbued his narratioe with a ekissieal feelingy and throum 
oner it the glow of a rich imagitmiion and a poetical ^ptrt^. •— SvxfiTATOS. 

'* Very learned, and thoughtful, and ingenious; but having the uncommon merit of 
being at the same time smfd'e, wnaffiseted and htteUigiiht, it is admirahly adapied 
for the perusal of young people^ who will grow, hath mieer and merrier while 
they rciuV* — M<»lneng Post, Jan. 4j, 1856. 

5. J Second Editimi &f "Westward Ho!" ot the 

Voyages and AdrentiircS' of Sir Amyas Leigh, Knight, of Bor- 

rongh, in the Connty of Devon, in the reign of Her most 

Glorious Majesty Queen Elizabeth. Rendered into medem 

English. 3 vols, crown Svo cloth, £l lis. Qd. 

** Mr. Kingslet has selected a good subject, and has written a good novd io 

excellent purposed — Ira Tikbs, Ang, 18, 18&&. 
** Noble and weU-timed^^SfVECi^tos^ 

BT HACVET NAUES, ISQ., 

Late Editor of fke " Edinburgh Review^** and of tke " MncffclogaMa Britanniea.** 

Lord Bacon and Sir Walter Raleigh. Critical and 

Biographical Essays. Post Svo. cloth, 7s. 6J. 

*' Both Essays exhibit a very remarhahle combination of judgment and painstaking 
research^. . . . The Essay on Baleigh is Ukety t<t be more inteitesHng to the 
nuffority of readers, and is perhaps the masi diserimstuding sketch of its subject 
io be met with** — Atexsmum. 

** The EssayomBacon fills up an-mporfant chapier in the Misioryef Philosophy. . . 
The Essay on^Baletgh is by far the beat Ufe of that remmkakle man that hat 
hitherto, been published.**— ^w& EcoiroillST. ^ 

**The- JHtde on Bacon is dear, accurate, conmneing, eon^d^e. The Article on 
Btdeigh is very valuablle, fint, because Ms. Nafies has had access to many 
documents uninown to fvnner biogng^hersi, and next, ie eam e e he eompleteh 
dears Baleigh from the old imputation of deceit about the Ch$iuu mine^ as wdl 
as of the other minor charges** — ^Nobth Bbitish Reiosw. 

BY J. K B. MAYCKE, M JL, 

Vettow aui4ssietnmt Tuittr of St. Johmfs CoBbge. 

Lives of Nicholas Ferrar, of Clare HaU. 

By his Brtsiher Jfohm^ aa»l Dr. Jebb. Kow trsfr edited, with 
Illttstrations. Jcsp. 8to. 7s. 6J, 

BY THE RIGHT BET. CHARLES PERBY, D.IK, 

Lord Bishop of Melbourne, and formerly Fellow and Tutor qf Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Five Sermons, Preached before the University of 

Cambridge in the month of November, 1855. 

Crown Svo. cloth, S#. Just ready. 



8 NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 

B7 THE REV. 0. E. LTNCH COTTON, M.&., 

aiUr cf Marlborough Colltgct formerly Fellow of Trinitjf ColUget Cambridge, 

Sermons : Chiefly connected with Public Events, 1854. 

Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3*. 

•* A volume of which toe can tpeai with high admiration** 

Christian Exmembrancer. 

B7 JOHN WILLIAM GOLENSO, B.D., 

Bishop of Natal, and formerly Fellow of St, John's College, Cambridge. 

1 . Ten Weeks in Natal. A Journal of a First Tour of Visita- 
tion among the Colonists and Zulu Kaffirs of Natal. With four 
Lithographs and a Map. Ecap. Svo. cloth, 5«. 

" A most interesting and charmingly written little hook!* — ^Examines. 
** The Church has good reason to he grateful for the publication** 

Colonial Church JDhronicle. 

2. A Second Edition o/^ Village Sermons. 

Fcap. 870. cloth, 2*. M, 

3. Companion to the Communion. The Communion Service 

from the Prayer Book : with Select Headings from the Writings of 
, the Rev. F. D. MAURICE. Fine Edition, rubricated and bound 
in morocco antique, gilt edges, 6*. ; or in cloth, red edges, 2*. 6fl?. ; 
common paper, limp cloth, \s, 

LORD ARTHUR HERVE7, M.A., 

Sector of lekworth-with'H'oringer, 

1. The Genealogies of our Lord and Saviour^ Jesus 

Christ, as contained in the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, 
reconciled with each other and with the Genealogy of the House 
of David, from Adam to the close of the Canon of the Old Testa- 
ment, and shown to be in harmony with the true Chronology of 
the Times. Svo. cloth, 10*. 6d. 

** The production of a thorough scholar.** — ^British Quarterly. 

"An addition of mark to our Library of Biblical Criticism** — Guardian. 

**It seems to us that in view of the hind of criticism to which the Old and New 

Testament records are now st^eeted, his work has special importance and 

claims** — Nonconformist. 
'* We commend Lord Hervey's book to our readers as a valuable storehouse of 

information on this important subject , and as indicative of an approximation 

towards a solution of the dif^cultiet with which it is heset.**'--JovTiNA.h or 

Sacred Literature. 

2. The Inspiration of Holy Scripture. Five Sermons 

Preached before tiie University in the month of December, 1855. 

8vo. cloth, 3*. 6d, 
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BY ISAAC TAYLOR, ESQ., 

Author of " The Natural HUtory of Enthutia»m" 

The Restoration of Belief, Crown 8vo. eloth, 8*. ^d. 

m 

\ 

Contents: — I. Christianity in relation to its Ancient and Modem 
Antagonists — II. On the Supernatural Element contained in the 
Epistles, and its bearing on the Argument — ^III. The Miracles of 
the €k>spels considered in their relation to the principal features of 
the Christian Scheme. 

^A volume which contains logical sagacity, and phUoaophic comprehcTtsiofif as well 
as the magnanimity and courage of faiths in richer profusion than any other 
work hearing on religious matters that has been addressed to this gefteration, 
* The Restoration of Belief* may, in many respects, take a place among the 
hooks of the nineteenth century ^ corresponding to that justly conceded by uf- 
to the * Afialogy* of Butler in the literature of the last age, or to the * Thoughts* 
of Pascal in that of the age preceding " 

NouTH Bbitish Review, Nov. 1865^ 



BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SELWYN, D.D., 

Bishop of New Zealand, formerly Fellow of St, John* a College, Cambridge* 

A Third Edition of The Work of Christ in the World. 

l^our Sermons, Preached before the University of Cambridge on 
the Four Sundays preceding Advent, in the Year of our Lord, 
1854f. Published, for the benefit of the New Zealand Church 
Fund. Crown 8vo. 2*. 

"Idierally conceived and eloguenily expressed,** — Athenjeuk, Feb. 10, 1856. 

** We presume that few if any of our readers will withhold from themselves the 
pleasure and the profit of thoroughly studying the advice of Bishop Selwyn 
on the work which lies before us all" — Colonial Chubcu Chronicle. 

'* Only require an aeknowledgment at our hands. They are, we are convinced, 
in the possession and in the hearts of all our readers** 

Christian Remembkanceb, April, 1855. 

*' We commend Bishop SelwyiCs Four Sermons to our readers, as fine specimens of 
English and of Christiantty,** 

Christian Monthly Sfectatos, April, 1855. 

" These are MGesionary Sermons, in the truest and deepest sense** 

Nonconformist. 
AS 



10 NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS* 

BT THE REV. F. D. MAUBICE, M.A., 

Ckapiain of LiHoln*^ Tnn. , 

1. The Doctrine of Sacrifice deduced from the Scrip- 

tures. 7*. 6i?. 

CoNTKKTs: Dedicatory Letter — The Sacrifices of Cain and Abel — 
Noah.*B Sacrifice 'The'Saoxifioe' of Abrthnm Sacrifice of the Biss- 
OTas — The L^gal Sacrificea — ^David's Sacrifice— The Lamb before 
the Foundation of the Worldr-«ChriBt*s Sacrifice a Bedamption — 
Christ's Sacrifice a Deliyeraace from the CucMr of the Lav^— The 
Sacrifice of Christ a Propitiation — The Sacrifice of Christ the Puri- 
fication of the Conscience — Christ made Sin for us — Christ's Sacrifice 
tiie Peace-ofiering for Mankind — Christ's Sacrifice a Power to form 
us after his Likeness — Christ's Death a Victory over the Devil — 
Christ the Advocate — Christ the High-priest — ^The Adoration of the 
Lamb — ^The Word of Gk>d conquering by Sacrifice. 

2. Learning and Working. The Religion of Rome, 

and its infiuence on Modern Civilization. 

In 1 vol. 5*. 

CoNTEirrs: Juvenile and Adult Learning — Learning and Leisure — 
Learning and Money Worship incompatible — Learning the Minister 
of Freedom and Order — The Studies in a Working College — The 
Teachers in a Working College. 

Home in its Touth — ^Rome under Greek Teachers — ^Rome at the 
beginning of ^he New World — ^The Influence of Rome and C^ermany 
upon Modem Europe. 

3. Lectures on the Ecclesiastical History of the First 

and Second Centuries. 10*. 6d. 

CosTBNTS : The Jewish Calling — ^The other Karons — ^The Sect Age of 
the Jewish Commonwealth — ^The Kingdom of Heaven — ^The New 
Society in Jerusalem — Samaria and Syria — The Churches in GfentUe 
Cities — St. James, St. Peter, and St. Paul — St. John — ^The Apocalypse 
—Different Churches in the Second Century: Judaea, Samaria, 
Syria— Asia Minor— Greece and Egypt — Italy and Gaul — Afmca — 
The Church and the Qods — The Church and the Emperors — The 
Church and the Philosophers — The Church and the Sects. 

4. Theological Essays. Sxcon]> Smnoir. lOs. ed. 

CoirrKNTS: Charity— Sin— The Evil Spirit— The Sense of Righteous- 
ness in Men, and their Discovery of a Bedeemer — The Son of Gk>d 

. —-The Incarnation — Tha Atonement^-The Beaarrwtioii of the-- Son 
of God from Death, the Grave, and Hell— Justification by Faith — 
Regeneration— The Ascension of Christ — The Judgment Day^ 
Inspiration— The Personality and Teaching of the Holy Spirit — ^The 
Umty of the Church^Thd. Trinity ia XXnil7->EftflBmal life and 
Eternal Death. 
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BE7. F. D. MATTBZCB'S WOUS-canfinad. 

5v Patziafcbs and lAwgixeats of ^tm CHd Testament. 

Seoond Edition. 6«. 

CooTSNTS: The CkMbno oi Mimfci«d, aad «f ^e Fmrl Mbb— The 
Fall uad tita I^^^ugf — "Rotitk aod AbmhMifc^-Abiaham aad fiuuio — 
Snii and Jaeob—The' Dnama of Joo^vh — Jomipk aad b« Bvethren 
— ^The MiasiDm of Mmmb — ^The M iia^BS of Haaea, and tlie Hardening 
of Fbaraeb — The Pasaove]>— T&e Rabel!k« of Korak^T^ Frophecy 
of Balaaar — ^Ft^qperi^ and Adrwsit;! — ^T&e NatioB and the Church 
— The Teat of Ftrarphaey mad. MiJBhrfe-^^B^^ iocoet — Jbahna and 
St John-^Thft Boofc of Judgw— EH and SaisaeL 

6. Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament, 

Second Edition. 10«. 6(f« 

Gi)if TBins : The Few Period in Jewiah History — ^The Life of Saul — 
David the Shepherd and the Outlaw---DaTid the King— The Wise 
King— The Rending of the Kingdom — ^The Calf-worahip Denounced 
— Ahab and Elijah — ^Elisha axul Jehu — The Skepheid Prophet — 
The Valley of Decision— The Unfaithfiil Wife— The Yisioa of the 
King — Isaiah and Ahaz — The Light in Darkness — ^The Pl^od City 
Doomed — The suffering King and People — The Jew conquering the 
Kations — The Village greater than tike Cities — The Evil City saved 
and destroyed — Manasseh and Josiah, Zephaniah and Habakkuk— • 
Temptstioa the Sbhool of the P^het — ^The Potter*a'Work— The 
New Covenant^— The Heavens opened to the Exile — The TaUey of 
Dry Bones — The New Temples 

7. The Unity of the New Testament. 14*. 

CoNTBifTS : Subjects c o mm on to- the Three Evangriisttr— Differences 
of the Evangelists— Acts of the Apostles, Epistles of St. Jamea^ 
St. Peter, and St. Paul 

8. Christmas Day, and other Sermons. 10*. 6<?. 

Contents : Christinas Day — The Unbelief of the Qalatians — ^Who did 
^n; this Man or his Pairents ?— The Flesh and the Spirit— The 
Fools and the Wise — The Kingdom which cannot be moved — The 
Bace and the Prize — The perfect Sacriftoe — ^The Sick Man^s R»yer 
— The Christian Covenant the Ground of National Educations- 
Christ in the Wilderness — Command these Ston^ to be made Bread 
— Cast Thyself down from hence— The Kingdoma of the Worid and 
their Qlory — ^The Alabaster Box of Ointment — ^The Prince of Suf- 
ferers — The Universal Prayer — The Besurrection of the Sjpirit— 
The Basurrection of the Body^-The Beaponaxbilities of MecKfial 
Students — Human Sorrow the best Evidence of Christianity — The 
true Best and Hope of Man— The Invisible Chride — ^The Feast of 
Penteeost— Streiqfth is Weakness— The Mostard Tree— The Prixft- 
ciples and Method of Christian Civilization — The Hmdrance to 
Christian Missions. 



It NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 

REV. F. D. MAUBICE'S WORKS— continued. 

9. On the Religions of the World. Third Edition. 5/, 

Contents : Mahometanism ; its Successes, Reasons assigned for them ; 
Principle of the Faith — Hindooism ; Character of the Faith, the 
Brahmin, Worship of the pure Intelligence, the Popular Keaction, 

' Vishnu and Siva, Relations of the English Qovemment to Hindooism, 
— Buddhism ; its Origin and Difiiision, its various Forms ; the Lama- 
Buddhism and its Rivals in China — The Old Persian Faith and its 
Destruction— The Egyptian— The Greek— The Roman— The Gothic 
-•—Why Judaism has not occupied a separate place in these Lectures 
— The Relation between Christianity and Hindooism generally com- 
pared — How this Relation should be detected — The early Preach- 
ing of the Gospel ; how it affected Greeks, Egyptians, Romans, 
Goths. 

10. On the Prayer-Book. Second Edition. 5*. ed. 

Contents: Introductory — The Confession — The Absolution — The 
Lord's Prayer after Absolution— The Gloria Patria— The XCVth 
Psalm — The Psalms — The First Lesson — The Second Lesson — ^The 
Songs of the Church — The Creed — Ejaculations and Collects — The 
Littmy — The Communion Service. 

1 1 . The Church a Family. 4^. Qd. 

Contents : The Servant and the Son— Nature and Grace — Repentance, 
Baptism, the Gift of the Spirit — Nature, Law, Education — Confir- 
mation — The Virgin Mary — Marriage — ^Visitation of the Sick — 
Bm*ial Service— The Christian Ministiy — Ordination of Deacons and 
Priests — Consecration of Bishops — Commination Service. 

12. On the Lord's Prayer* Third Edition. 2^.6d. 

13. On the Sabbath, and other Sermons. 2*. (>d. 

14.. Law on the Pable of the Bees. 4a 6d. 



The Word " Eternal " and the Punishment of the 

Wicked. Third Edition. 1*. 

Eternal Life and Eternal Death. 1*. td. 

The Name Protestant. Three Letters to Mr. Palmer. Second 
Edition. 3^ 

Right and Wrong Methods of Supporting l*ro- 

testantism. Is. 

The Duty of a Protestant in the Oxford Election. 
1847. 1*. 



PUBLISHED BY MACMILLAIST AND CO. IS 

REV. F. D. MAURICE'S WORES--contiBned. 

The Case of Queen's College, London. 1*. 6d, 
Plan of a Female College, ed. 

Death and Life. In Memoriam C. B. M. 1*. 

Administrative Reform. 3rf. 

« 

BT JOHN McLEOD CAMPBELL. 

The Natm'e of the Atonement, and its Relation to 

Eemission of Sins and Eternal Life. Svo. cloth, 10^. 6d. 

Contents: — ^Chap. L The ends contemplated in the Atonement 
awaken the expectation that we are to understand its nature. — 
Chap. II. Teaching of Luther. — Chap. III. Calvinism as taught by 
Dr. Owen and President Edwards. — Chap. IV. Calvinism as recently 
modified. — Chap. V. Reason for not resting in the conception of the 
nature of the Atonement on which these systems proceed. — The 
Atonement to be seen by its own light. — Chap. VI. Retrospective 
aspect of the Atonement. — Chap. VII. Prospective aspect of the 
Atonement. — ^Chap. VIII. Further illustration of the fixed and 
necessary character of salvation as determining the nature of the 
Atonement and the form of the grace of God to man.— Chap. IX. 
The Intercession, which was an element in the Atonement, con- 
sidered as prayer. — Chap. X. The Atonement as illustrated by the 
details of the sacred narrative. — Chap. XI. How we are to conceive 
of the Bufferings of Christ during that closing period of which suf- 
fering was the distinctive character. — Chap. XII. The sufferings of 
Christ, in which the Atonement was perfected, considered in their 
relation, 1st, to His witnessing for God to men, and 2d, to his dealing 
with God on behalf of men.--CHAP. XIIL The death of Christ 
contemplated as his ** tasting death," and ** for every man ; " and the 
light it sheds on His life, and on that fellowship in His life, through 
being conformed to His death, to which we are called. — Chap. XIV. 
Comparative commendation of the view now taken of the nature of 
the Atonement as to I, Light, 2, Unity and Simplicity, 3, A natuitJ 
relation to Christianity, and 4, Harmony with the divine righteous- 
ness. — Chap. XV. That God is the Father of our spirits, the ultimate 
truth on which Faith must here ultimately rest. — ^Chaf. XVI. Con- 
cluaion. 

BT WILLIAM NIND, HJL| 

Fellow of Si, Peier'* College, 

The German Lyrist ; or. Metrical Versions from the 

Principal Lyric Poet8« Crown 8to. cloth, 3#. 



U KESW BOOiES: ASIf TSOSW EDBHONS^ 

BT JOSEPH FRANCK THSimF, VLA., 

Vicar of Barrington, Camhridgt$kiret late Fellow of Trinitff College. 

Antient Jerusalem. A New In?est%atbB into^ tW Histocj, 

Topompby, and Plan of the Cily^ Enrirons^ and Temiie. . De> 
signed principally to illustrate the records and prophecies of 
Scripture. With Map and Flans* 8yo» ck>th» 15«. 

** JSe u calm and eandid^ and ha* a thorough acguainianee wiih all thai ha* been 

written upon hi* *ubfeet.** — Athenjhtx. 
^ A book of no ordinary value. Patient reeearch, candour , and a reverence for divine 

truth di*tingui*h the whole volume "-^ovkkjll ot S^lckbd Liteba.tus£. 
'* A well-directed and able endeavour to throw additional light upon the history 

and topography of iha Htdy diff. Thoae^who read it milt find reaeon to be 

grateful to the author,"* — Litebabt Ctoi7BjCHHAir. 

BT W. J. BEAMONT, MJL, 

fellow ef THniiy Collie, Cambridge^ late Prineipttf of Hu Engliek Cbtfeget Jemtalem. 

Cfttherine, the Egyptian Skw in 1853. A Tale of 

Eastern Life. Tcap. 8vo. dbtlu 5s. Qd. 

** There, i* a genuins (Mental eobmring of the scenes^ and a ptdMl beeauee well 

atletied repreeentation of the HtUe,^ justice and aocidy wider Tvrkiah mte^ — 

AimOTAUM. 
" The story, i* very aSly wriffkny and^ the assurance that the main facts are true, 

will add very, consideraldy ta the interett with which it wilt oe perueed.".^ 

CaiTiG. 

BT GBABLSS MAMSFIMjB, MJL 

I. Letters from Brazil^ Bibenos Ajres^ and Faramiay. 

^ th& late GHiJffixs M^if^iELD, M.A., Clare Hall, Cambridge. 
With a life by Chabees Kivgssbt, Beetor of Erer^ejr. Post 8vo. 

In the Press, 

2. Oe the Conistitotioil of Salts^ Edited from the Anchor's 

I MS. by^ N. H. S. Mastcbltne, MLA., Wadham College, and 

Header in Mineralogy in^ the UniTcrsity of Oxford- In the Press, 

BT THE HQH. HEHBT E. J. BOWASB, BJ>^ 

The Book of Gtoesis, according to the Version of the 

IjXX. Traofljatod isto> Esglish, witfh: Noinces of its^ Qaussions 

; and Insertions^ and^tfr Notes ok the P^sages in wMch it 

i differs from our Authorized Version. Crowu 8vo. cfoth, Ss, 6d. 

**The Work deserve* high commendations it is an excellent introduction to the 
com^>arative study (f Qod^* Worsd, i» these tkMe languages with which an 
ordinary English 'st/udknt itmainiyy ^ fwtentirefy concerned** — GuiLBDlAN. 

** We recommend to all who wamltkeKieaifaaaaaifuily on the cultivation of the Sacred 
Literature of the Old Testament, to begin with this Fohoite, and they will find 
their' knoudm^ of bath the: Setam* and Greek Seriptnm ffma^imneesed.ae 
they folkm the guide thus prepared for them" 

Joumnos or atesairlivrBBiiffnBX. 



FUBUS3BED BT UAdOLhAJS^ AST> G0. IS 

BT J. LL. DAVEBS, M.A., AND D> J. VAUaHAN, H.A., 

Fellows of Trinitp College, Cambridge, 

The Republic of Plato. Translated into English. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s, 6d, 

** IFe congratuUde the public cm ihe appearance of a good, hjf vAich we mean 
a Uiend and elega«t, irtmtkdum of thegreateet ofTiat^s Meiogrue^ 

Spectatob. 

'* Thie translaHon of the mad tnieretdkg of PktMe Works , eondueUd with all the 
advantages of improved criticism and refined seholarshipt will be of great value 
not only to those who are enabled to studg the original, but to aU who are 
desiroue of attaining a knowledge of the principlee of the Platonic Philosophy, 
or of revising ^eiraeptaiMtimeewifk it, M iapreeeded by a very able critical 
Jniraduction, and^hy a earefsd analsfsisi**'^lS3MLisa BiTiiir. 

**A sound and sekolarly version^ in cimee Enf^iak^ 

ChXZSTIAJ!! EEMEKBRiLirGER. 
" We recommend this volume to the attention of those who would gladly learn 
something of the great founder of the Academy, They will gain ats insight into 
^ true nobility of hissentiments, the grandeur of his idbas, and the gorgeouS' 
ne» of his descriptions, and more than this, they may hope to rise from its 
perusal with a mind strengthened U>. meet the philowphiaal sasptieism of the 
present dayJ* — English Journal oi Educatiozt. 

BT THE LATE HENR7 MACKENZIE, B^^ 

Sbkobir of TrinUy College. 

The Christiaa Clergy of the First Ten Oenturies; 

their Bene&ciaJl laAuence on European Progress. 

Crown &KK. dothy 6^. 6<f. 

**He has shown considerable researek into the Bistory €f ^ early Clergy, and 
exj^esscs himse^ with a facility and force which many an experienced writer 
may envy, He has displayed in this essay a sound judgment, a freedom from 
pnyudiee, and a conscientious endeavour to reach the truth, which convinces us 
that an aUe and excellent man was lost to the world by the untimely detdh of 
Henbt Macxenzis." — Athxn^uh, Jan. 12, 1856. 

** We rarely meet udth aprize-essay cffo. muchgmerd int^reetuV 

GuABDiAN, Feb. 6, 1S56. 

Brave Words to Brave Sdldiers aad Sailors; 

Price 2^. « IOj^ per 100,, j^ Ustribfaion. 

« TJds small traett. whioh is designed' fm cireuSation mmmg^ BngHsik soldiers 
engaged in aeiise, service, is libertd, genial^, and eneauraging' ,. , • tHore Ufill be 
uufoy- i» our aamp. who wQuld be glad ta rsad »/.''— EzAMiBza. 
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PROSPECTUS OP A SERIES 
or 

MANUALS FOR THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS 

NOW IN COURSE OP PUBLICATION. 

It is now upwards of three years since the Prospectus of this Series was 
first issued. Pour volumes have now been published, and several 
others are in an advanced state. The reception which tlie volumes 
already published have met with, has fully justified 'the antici- 
pation with which the Publishers commenced the Series, and 
warrants them in the belief, that their aim of supplying books 
"concise, comprehensive, and accurate," "convenient for the 
professional Student and interesting to the general reader," has 
been not unsuccessfully fulfilled* 

The following paragraphs appeared in the original Prospectus, and may 
be here conveniently reproduced :— 

" The Authors being Clergymen of the English Church, and the Series 
being designed primarily for the use of Candidates for office in 
her Ministry, the books will seek to be in accordance with her 
spirit and principles ; and therefore, in treating of the opinions 
and principles of other communions, every effort wiU be made to 
avoid acrimony or misrepresentation. 

•*It will be the aim of the writers throughout the Series to avoid all 
dogmatic expression of doubtful or individual opinions." 

THE roxjB FOLLOwnra YOLXJiocs AES NOW beadt:>^ 

1. A History of the Christian Church during the 

Reformation. By CHARLES HARD WICK, M.A., Fellow 
of St. Catharine's Hall, Cambridge, Divinity Lecturer of King's 
College^ and Christian Advocate in the University. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6d, JSfow ready. 



PUBLISHED^BY MACMILLAN AND CO, If 

THEOLOGICAL MANUALS-continned. 

2. A History of the Christian Church from the Seventh 

Century to the Reformation. By the Rev. Chables Hahdwick, 
M.A., Tellow of St. Catharine's Hall, Diyinity Lecturer of King's 
College, and Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge, 
Author of " A History of the XXXIX Articles.** With Four 
Maps constructed /or this Work by J. Keith Johnston. 

Crown 8yo. cloth, 10*. 6i. 

OFINIONS OF THE FBBSS. 

" This forms one of a series of Theologieal Manuals vfhich Messss. Macmillait, 
Cambridge^ have in course of publication^ If the other volumes of the series 
are as well and carefully wrttten as this, theological students will have good 
cause to thank them** — Clejucal Jovbi^al, Sept. 22, 1863. 

** It is full in references and ai^hority, systematic and formal in division^ with 
enough of life in the style to counteract the dryness inseparable from its brevity, 
and ezhibiting the results rather than the principles of investigation. Mr. 
Hakdwick is to be congratulated on the successful achievement of a difficult 
task** — Christian Bjsmembkanceb, Oct. 1853. 

" He has bestowed patient and extensive reading on the collection of his materials ; 
he has selected them wUh judgment, and he presents them in an equable and 
compact style** — Spectatoe, Sept. 17, 1853. 

" This book is one of a promised series of * Theological Manuals.* In otie 
respect, it may be taken as a sign of the times. It is a small unpretending 
volume in appearance, but it is based on learning enough to have sufficed, half a 
century since, for the ground of tipo or three quartos, or at least for several 
portly octavos. For its purpose it is admirable, giving you a careful and intel- 
ligent summary <f events^ and at the same time indicating the best sources of 
information for the further guidance of the student. Among the authorities 
thus referred to, we find the most modem as well as the most ancient, the con- 
tinental aa well as the English.** — Beitish Quaetebxy, Noy. 1853. 

"It is distinguished by the same diligent research and conscientious adknowledg- 
ment of authorities which procured for Mr. Hakdwick*s * History of the 
Articles of Religion* such a favourable reception.** 

Notes akd Queries, Oct. 8, 1853. 

** To a good method and good materials Mr. Haiudvick adds that great virtue, 
a perfectly transparent style* We did not expect to find great literary qualities 
in such a manual, but we have found them : we should he satisfied in this 
respect with conciseness and intelligibility ; but while this book has both, it is 
also elegant, highly finished, and highly interesting.** 

Noncootormist, Nov. 30, 1853. 

**As a manual for the student of Ecclesiastical History in the Middle Ages, we 
know no English work which can be compared to Mr. Hardwick's book. It 
has two great merits, that it constantly refers the reader to the authorities, both 
original and critical, on which its statements are founded; and that it pre- 
serves a Just proportion in dealing with various subjects*** 

GuARDiAir, April 12, 1854. 
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THEOLOGICAL MANnALS-oonthutecL 

3. A History of the Book of Common Prayer, 

together with a Bationale of the sereraf Officer By the "Rev, 
Ebaitcis Pbx»gta8^ M.A., Yicar of Witton, Norfolk, and late 
lellow of St. Catharina'a Hall. Crown: Sro. cloihv 10^. 6^. 

**Mk. Phoctsb's * Eiitotj of the Bodk of Commoit Fn^er * u by far the best 

commentary exUmt Not otUjf db thspreteni iUtuiraiiotts embrace the 

n^kole range of ort^nal aources indicated by Mr. Paliier, btU Me. Procter 
compares the present Booh of Common Frayer mth the Scotch and American 
forme; and he frequently sets ottt. in full the Sarum Offices. As a manual of 
extensive information, hist^trical and ritual, imbued mth sound Church princi- 
ples, we are enli^efy satisjed with M&. Psoctbr's in^MtrimU voUtmeP 

Gmuaruir &BXBKBBAirani, April, 1855. 

"It is a rSsunUof ailihat hasbrnndona-inUtewayofimeeeUffalion tW rtference to 
the.Frayer^ooi.'*--^i!SS3!(jaaM^.lMiL,Vlt 1855> 

" We can have little doubt tkat M&. PJtoei!BB.'s Sistory. of our laiMrgy will soon 
supersede the weU4ino»m work- of WbsicTBT, and become a muah-used hand- 
book beyond the circuits of the University fbr the more immediate use of which 
ithae been produced,^*'- — NoxiffAinBQxTBRiss^ March, I856i. 

" Although very decidedly anii^Boman in itt tone^ we gladly accept H aea substitute 
for the dull anddnary dogmatisnkofW'BKiSBSST. U presents, in a popular and 
agreeable narrative, the history of those variations to which so much attention 
has. been directed during, the late eventful controversies ; and, while it contains a 
very eareful„leamedamd sohtdarliks exp^mtiom of these^ changes, H cdso furnishes 
or moetf valuable commentttry onUte successive texts of the fbrmsdaries themselves, 
<ssthey are exhibited either in the original editions^ or in the useful manuals of 
BuLiAT and'Kssuism*** — ^Dublik Bjeyibw (Bomaik Qitholic)„A^x3l^lSb5. 

* We can speak withl^ Just praise cfthit'eonipent&ous bU0 eonyofvientive volume. U 
i^pears to be compiled with great care and judgment, andhat profit Iforgely by 
tkeaceumtdated matanale dieted by the learning and research of the last fifty- 
years. It is a manual of groat value to the student of Ecdesiastical History <md 
cf almest equal interest to every adnmer <f tXe liturgy and Senmee of the 
Mngli^. Churt^'^^^Jjutsna^m QhjUecbbiiT 'Rxwasw-, Aprils 1866. 

'* It is indeed a complete and faidy'Wntten history cftheld^rgy; cmi f¥om the 
dispassioHate way Of whiek disputed points are touched on, will prove to many 
troubied conseiencaf what oughi to b» known to them, viz. : — t9kd they may, 
mUioutfear ofcompromisistgtkeprineipleeofevang^ieal truth, give their assent 
andconaent ta the. aontenie qftka Sook of Common JPrayer. Mr. Prqcxsr has 
done a great senam to Hie- (Shireh by tUtratknirable digest P 

Church ot Engulio) Quartxblt, April, 1855. 
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THEOLOGICAL MANUALS--€ontmned. 

4. BROOKE FOSS WESTCQTF^ BLA., 

Asristant Masier of Harrow Schoolt formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

A General View of the History of the Canon of the 

New Testament during the riRST FOUR CENTURIES. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 12*. Qd. 

**Tke Author i* one of those who are teaching us thai it is possible to rifle the 
storehouses of German theology ^ wiihoui bearing awag'tha taini of their atmo- 
sphere : and to recognise the value of their accumulated treasures, and even 
track the vagaries^tf their theor^ic.iagenttity,withoui aiandaniftg in thepursatU 
the clear sight and sound feeling of English common sense , ^ , . Uisbyfar 
the best and most complete book of the kind"; and we should be glad to see it 
well placed on the lists of our exanUning chaplains." — GuASDiAir, Oct. 3, 1865. 

" Learned, dispassionate, discriminating, worthy of his subject and the present 
state of Christian Literature in relation to itf* 

British Quab.t«iilt,.QcL % IBMu 

" To the student in Theology it wUl prove an admirable Text-Book : and to all 
others who hone any curiosity on the subject it wiU be sati^uetory as one of tie 
most useful and instructive pieces of history, which the. rooords of the Church 
«/jt?p^."— London Quabteklt, Oct. 1855. 

" j?%tf Author carries into the execution of his design a careful and painstaking 
scholarship .... Considered as a list <2f TeatimoDialfl in faoour of the canonical 
writhes, our Author's work deserves the praise of greed diligence and manifest 
comcientiousness.** — Natiokae Bbview (Unttabian), Oct. 1855. 

" If the rest of the series of manuals, of which the present. ttolume forms apart, arc 
as ably executed, the Christian public will be greatly indebted to the projectors 
of the plan." — ^Litebabt Chubchhan. 

" There is nothing, so far as we know, resembling it in the English tongue . , ^.We 
have here preeenUKl ta us a striAmg and luminous niewof a very, broad and 
comprehensive subject, marksd throughout, by. rich and aopious erudition. 
A volume which we consider a most valuable addition to the literature of 
JSenelation. Scripture Expositors, of whatever name, wiU acknowledge^ that thcy^ 
have been laid under deep obUgaiixm by the worle cfHts.. Westcott."^ 

BJKf*i!!i8H Sadfznut, Jasi 4, 1856. 

** The conception of the work, and the discrimination and learning with which it if 
excottted, adapt it most thoroughly to the present state and forms of controversy 
on the subject to which it relates.^ — ^Nonconvobjcist, Jan. 2S»,X856k. 

70a. ▲ LIST 07 SaitOSA IS. IVKXDUXS PEEPA&A.II0V>. 8SB OVXBf FAOS. 
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C^talogital Paimals. 



THE FOLLOWING WOEKS OF THE SERIES ABE IN PBEPARATION. 

An Introduction to the Study of the Old Testament ^ 

with an outline of Scripture History. 

NoteSy Critical and Explanatory^ on the Hebrew Text 

of the Propbet ISAIAH. 

An Introduction to the. Study of the Gospels. 

Epistles. 

Notes, Critical and Explanatory y on the Greek Text 

of the FOUR GOSPELS AND THE ACTS OF THE 
APOSTLES. 

Notes, Critical and Explanatory, on the Greek Text 

of the CANONICAL EPISTLES AND THE APOCALYPSE. 

A History of the Christian Church during THE FIRST 

SIX CENTURIES. 

A History of the Christian Church from the Beginning 

of the XVnth CENTURY TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

An Historical Exposition of the Apostles\ Nicene, 

and Athanasian CREEDS. 

An Exposition of the Articles of the Church of 

England. 
Others are in progress, and will be announced in due timd. 
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THE JOUENAL 

or 

CLASSICAL AND SAGSED PHILOLOOY. 

Nos I. to YI. price 4«. each. Vols. I. and 11. in doth, 12». Qd, each. 



This Journal has been established as a medium of communication 
between Scholars and others interested in Classical and Sacred 
Philology. The first number appeared in March, 1854 ; and it ia 
proposed to continue the publication of three numbers, forming a 
volume yearly, in March, June, and December. The character of 
this publication may be seen from the following list of the principal 
contents of the first six numbers :— > 

On the Birds of Aristophanes ; On Lucretius ; On St. Paul, and Philo 
Judseus ; On the Dating of Anci^ent History ; On the Study of the 
Bible among our Forefathers ; On the Sophists ; On the Martyrdom 
and Commemoration of Saint Hippolytus ; On some Qreek Tragic 
Fragments ; On the Classical Authorities for Ancient Art ; On a 
point of Doctrine of the Ancient Atomists ; Review of Schneide- 
win's Edition of the (Edipus Bex of Sophocles ; S. Clemens Alex, 
on New Testament Chronology ; On the Interpretation of a passage 
in the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle; On the Topography of 
Halicarnassus ; On some, Passages in Lucretius; On the Hebrew 
Cubit ; On the probable Connexion of the Bhsetians and Etruscans 
with the Thracian Stock of Nations; A Plea for Greek Accents; 
On a Passage in the Muratorian Canon ; On the Bgyptian Month 
Adrian ; On the Date of the Composition of Herodotus's History ; 
Nicomachean Ethics, Book Y. ; Eudemian Ethics, Book IV. ; 
On Sophistical Rhetoric; On ^schylus Choeph. 278 — ^296 (ed.* 
Dindorf ) ; On some Passages in Sophocles ; The Mission of Titus 
to the Corinthians ; On the Origin and Meaning of Roman Names ; 
On Latin Lexicography ; On the Borders of the Inheritance of the 
Tribe of Naphtali ; and on the Site of the Cities denounced by our 
Saviour in the Qospels ; Observations on Mr. Law*s ** Criticism of 
Mr. EUis's new Theory concerning the Route of Hannibal." 

Besides the above, the Journal contains shorter articles under the 
titles of " Adversaria " and " Anecdota f* Copious Notices of New 
Books; the ''Contents'* of Foreign Journals; and veiy carefully 
drawn up ** Lists of New Books," English and Foreign, bearing ou 
the subjects to which the Journal is devoted. 



£2 NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 

CLASSICAL AND 6AGBED PHILOLOfiT-contmned. 

Ab it baa not been always piacticable to issae the numbers at the 
beginning of the month, so as to be in time for ** Magazine Parcels/' 
■ome dJM^xpoiiitmeiit has ocoaeionaUy arisen. To .prevent this, 
Gentl^en ordering it from their country Booksellers, should 
yeqoest them to keep repeating the order during the month till 
they get it ; and in all cases care should be taken to give the exact 
title and the London Publishers' names, Messrs. Bell &; Daldt, 
186, fleet Street. 

Contributions, Books for Review, and Adverttsements, should be 
directed to '' Editorb or the Journal of Classical and Sacbed 
Philology, oare of Messes. Maomtllaw & Co./Cambridge/' 



A F£W COMUffiXS jCqPIBB IK 9 YOLS. 8V0. CLOTH, FSICE £7 4^-, 

CAN STILL B£ HAD OF 

THE CAMBEIDGE AND DUBLIN 

ATHEMATIGAL JOURNAL. 

WITH AN INTKEX OF SUBJECTS AWD OF AUTHOBS. 



ThiB important Work was comtnenoed in 1846, and ihe last volume 
was completed in 1854. Burmg these niuQ years, it received 
original contributions on almost every branch of pure and applied 
.Mathematics, by many of the most distinguished British Mathe« 
maticians, and also by several of the most eminent Foreign. It 
■may, therefore, justly' claim a .place in eveiy Scientific, Public, or 
Srivste Uixmty. 

Amongdt the Contributoni will be found i-^Frofessors BLiCOKBURN, 
Boole, Colliks, Be Morqak^ Dokkin, Skokeb, Stlyxbter, 
WiLLiAH THOMraoH ; Sir Whuau Rowan Haioltoit ; Dr. Booth ; 
Measra. Carhiobasl, Catzst, Cocclb, Cottbril, HotORBHAM Cox, 
HAier, HAUQBTOir, Hearn, Kaxwbll, t. W. Newk ait, Phsar, 
Salmok, Spottibwoodb, Towhsbnd, Walton, Weddle, &c. &c. &c. 



FTJBLISHID Br MAiCMTT.T.ffDT ANB Ca 28 



MATHEMATICAL CLASS BOOKS 

TOR 

COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 

Ma Cooper's Geometbxoal Gonic Sectioikl IPreparing. 

Mb. Frost's Newton^ Sbctiohb I. II. III.^ With {Bodies imd 

Problems. 10«. Qd. 

Mr. Godfrat's Treatise on ^cke Lttkar Theory. ^ 6^. 

Mr. Grant's Plane Astronomy. 6*. 

Mr. Hemming's Differential and Integral CALCULua 

Second Edition. 9$, 

Mr. Lund's Eaay Course op Algebra. Second Edition. 8«. 6d. 
Mr. Parkinson's Elementary Mechanics. d«* 6df. 

Mr. Parkinson's Elementary Treatise on Optics. [PrepaHng, 
Mr. Pearson's Treatise on Finite Dxf!0«renobs. 

Second . Edition. 58, 

Mr. Phear's Elementary Hydrostatics. 5«. ^^^ 

Mr. Phear's Elementary Mechanics. 10«. Cd. 

Mr. Puckle's Elementary Conic Sections. 7*. 6d, 

Mr. Barnard Smith's Arithmetic and Algebra. 10«. 6(J. 

Mr. Barnard Smith's Arithmetic for Schools. 4». 6d, 

Mr. Barnard Smith's Key to the above. [Ju^ Beady, Ss. 6d. 

Mr. Barnard Smith's Mechanics and Hydrostatics. 

[Preparing* 

Mr. Snowball's Tlanb and Spherical Trigonometry. 

Eighth EdilaoD. 7«. 6^ 

Prof. Tait'b and Mr. Steel's Treatise on Dynamics. 10«. ed. 
Mr. Todhunxsr'b Diktsbentlal aio> Integral Calduuts. 

Second Edition. 10«. 6(1. 

Mr Todhunter'b Analytical Statics. lOt. M. 



